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Juvenal, Horace and Sejanus 





Since there is evidence * modifying the view that Jonson “ copied ” ? 
Tacitus in the portrayal of Tiberius, the question naturally arises: 
Did he likewise “copy” Juvenal? Certainly his debt in Sejanus is 
acknowledged by everyone, especially by himself. For he generously 
signifies his adaptations by strewing the margins of the Quarto (1605) 
with references to the author and his Saturae. Now the structural 
| debt is obvious. The narrative by Tacitus of the climax and catas- 
trophe having perished, the playwright found in Satire X of Juvenal 
the details, first about the condemnation of Sejanus in the “huge, 
long, worded Letter” (Quarto, Act V. 796) from the Emperor to 
the Senate, and second about the manner of his death. Furthermore, 
Juvenal is throughout the play a pervasive influence, but decidedly 
not a predominant source. The emotion that inspired his poems 
(“facit indignatio versum ” *—Satire I, 1. 79) becomes in Jonson’s 
drama a moral fervor deliberately limited to Arruntius and his 
like-minded companions, whose tongues it sharpens by its bitter 
raillery. 





*See my paper on “Jonson’s Use of Lipsius in Sejanus,” MLN, txxmt 
(1958) , 247-55. 

* Percy Simpson, Elizabethan Drama (Oxford, 1955), p. 127. 

*Juvenal and Persius, ed. and tr. G. G. Ramsay (Cambridge and London: 
Loeb, 1950), p. 8. 
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Thus, as the action of the play begins Sabinus, one of these com. 
panions, emphasizes the distinction between the corrupt court on the 
one hand and on the other the righteous sphere to which they belong: 
for they hold no offices due to crimes, and their souls burn with yo 
black secrets. Jonson credits the pilferings to Satire I, l. 75 and to 
ITI, ll. 49 ff.; and he ascribes Sabinus’ sternly outraged description 
of Sejanus as “ the second face of the whole world ” (I. 217) to Satire 
X, 1. 63. In the same vein Silius tells how the servile clients of the 
favorite “cut Mens throates with whisprings” (I. 30-31), a figure 
borrowed from Satire IV, ll. 109-10. For the contemptuous essay 
by the same personage in abusively specific caccophilia (I. 38-40) the 
playwright thanks the poet and his sneers at the obsequiousness of the 
flattering Greeks in Satire III, ]. 105. Arruntius joins his voice to 
this virtuous posturing with an old-fashioned Roman’s lament that 
under the Caesars men “ for the emptie circumstances of life, Betray 
their cause of liuing” (I. 200-01), a translation of Satire VIII, ll. 
83-84. His shocked disapproval over the mute acceptance by Tiberius 
of Sejanus’ godlike flattery, just after the Emperor’s loud protest 
against Oriental prostration by a Roman senator, has its source in 
Satire IV, ll. 70-71. In the words of Arruntius and his friends at 
the beginning of the play, the tone of moral aversion to the life of 
the Empire is Juvenalian. 

Other reminiscences of Juvenal are in harmony with this tone and 
are likewise characteristic of this group of personages. When Lepidus 
would school the voluble Arruntius in the “ passiue fortitude To 
suffer and be silent” (IV. 294-95), he teaches a lesson from the 
toman satirist, IV, ll. 86-93. Arruntius’ ironic prayer at the im- 
pious insolence of Sejanus (IV. 336-40) owes its details to the 
cheater’s false and fulsome oath in Satire XIII, ll. 78-83, despite a 
wide difference in context and a mere suggestion of Juvenal’s ethical 
nobility. But strongly Juvenalian is Arruntius’ catalogue of Tiberius’ 
crimes (IV. 373-408), for which the author borrows phrases like 
“ Monster ” and “his loathed person” from Satire IV, ll. 2-4 and 
14-15, although there is some reinforcement by the “de monstruo P 
of Suetonius (Caligula, 22.1). The Emperor’s “ rout of Chaldee’s” 
comes from Satire X, 1. 94; the sneer that he is the “ Ward To his 
owne Vassall ” renders “tutor haberi principis ” * of Satire X, ll. 9? 
93. Equally unmistakable is the tart gibe of Arruntius at the freshly 


‘ Ibid., p. 200. 
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fawning clients of the newly arrogant Sejanus, whose faces bear the 
stamp of “ the pale troubled ensignes of great Friendship” (V. 435), 
an application by Jonson of ll. 72-75 in Satire IV. Such passages, 
all in harmony with the detestation expressed by Juvenal, serve the 
playwright as a means of moral disengagement of the group uttering 
them from the central action that involves Sejanus against Tiberius. 

To understand, however, that Juvenal’s influence although per- 
vasive is not predominant, we have only to consider the borrowings 
that are not put in the mouths of Arruntius and his companions. 
For example, the dangerously noble threat of the scornful Drusus to 
nail the body of Sejanus “on the crosse” (I. 571) is an allusion to 
Satire VI, 1. 6. The consequent vow of the malignant favorite that 
Egyptian slaves may abuse him and vile Hebrews brand his face if he 
fail to retaliate against the Prince comes from Satire VI, |. 159. 
And Jonson took from Satire I, ll. 56-57, the cynical jest of Pom- 
ponius that Macro will ingratiate himself with Caligula by pandering 
his own wife (IV. 517-18). In short, Juvenal remained an open 
and convenient quarry for verbal coups de théatre whenever any per- 
sonage shot a sardonic sally. 

Satire X, in which Juvenal yokes “ Fortune ” with the “ fall” of 
Sejanus, seems to pose a special problem. The satirist’s view of the 
goddess, however, is not medieval;* the passage eloquently expresses 
the derision of such philosophers as Democritus, who bade frowning 
Fortune go hang (ll. 52-53). Juvenal’s final and clinching maxim 
is not directly related to the sketch of Sejanus, but Jonson found its 
gnomic expressiveness too compelling to omit; and Lepidus declaims 
it in the play: 

Fortune, thou hadst no Deity, if men 


Had wisdome: we have placed thee so high, 
By fond beleefe in thy felicity. (V. 733-35) 


This stoical scorn is curiously consistent with certain attitudes of 
Jonson’s Sejanus and equally inconsistent with the commonplaces of 
Arruntius and his companions. In spite of Juvenal’s Satire X and 
its indifference to the power of Fortune, nevertheless, Jonson seems 
reminded of the element of chance in human affairs, and translates 


*It is, therefore, misleading to regard Fortune as the predominant concept 
in Sejanus and to find a medieval stress on mutability in Juvenal’s Satire X 
(see Harry Levin, The Overreacher [Cambridge, 1952], p. 182). Such a 
judgment wrenches the turning-point out of Act III, where Jonson so in- 
geniously places it, and puts it in V. 
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bits and pieces which lend appropriate verbal flourishes. In his source 
the lines on the sudden ruin of the despot’s minion are but the most 
striking illustration of a larger theme, that men climb to the height 
of power only to plunge headlong to ruin, a theme phrased by the 
later quarrier Johnson as “the vanity of human wishes.” With this 
noble attitude the playwright has managed, by means of the stress 
placed by Arruntius and his companions on the “ fall” of the pro- 
tagonist, to combine the somewhat mechanically contrived infatuation 
of Sejanus. This is in harmony with a convention as old and proved 
as Herod’s self-satisfaction and Pilate’s cruelty and doom in medieval 
drama. As a matter of fact, Tacitus alone sufficed to focus Jonson’s 
mind on Fortune and the fall. At the outset the historian attributes 
the presence of Sejanus on the imperial scene to the anger of God 
against the Roman people, for whose equal damnation he flourished 
and fell. And when fired to action by the passionate Livia, he allowed 
Fortune to blind him.’ 

This is not to say that Juvenal was not important to Jonson in the 
catastrophe of his drama. The debt, as in other matters, is largely 
a series of striking details, especially in the rather static presentation 
of the condemnation by Sejanus’ recently servile followers of their 
upstart idol, of their hypocritical demand for sacrifices in piety for 
Caesar’s safety, of the toppling of the minion’s statues and the 
maiming of his horses, and of the killing of the fallen favorite and 
the crackling furnace. These the playwright duly credits in M3¥ (n.) 
and M4Y (n.). One notable departure from Juvenal is the lovingly 
piecemeal dissection of the corpse by the raging mob, which Jonson 
found in a very different and unacknowledged Roman poet, Claudian, 
who described the end of a very different historical person, Rufinus, 
in A. D. 393. This terrifyingly complete abasement stirs Lepidus to 
moralize “sz1aNvs fall” (V. 708) and Arruntius to add, “ Who 
would trust slippery Chance?” (V. 730). In brief, the whole subject 
of the sources of the play is surprisingly complex. 

Significantly, these commentators waste no pity on the victim of 
popular violence. Arruntius casts a biting sneer (informed by Satire 
X, yet congenial to the playwright) at “the rude multitude,” who 
had Sejanus outmaneuvered Tiberius would have proclaimed him 
emperor. Lepidus observes that the rout simply “follow Fortune, 


*C. Cornelius Tacitus, Opera qvae exstant, ed. Justus Lipsius (Antwerp, 
1607), p. 106. 
7 Ibid., p. 122. 
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and hate men condemn’d, Guilty, or not” (V. 799-804). Jonson 
notes his debt to Juvenal in Ni" (n.). So insidious is the contagion 
of words that the playwright appears unable to resist the temptation 
to turn the admonitory claptrap into a series of banal clichés. Arrun- 
tius warns the high and mighty not to boast “ your slippery height ” 
(V. 895) for fear of ruinous toppling. However commonplace the 
sentiments, their theatrical effect is notable. They repeat and em- 
phasize the moral disengagement and the neutrality which he and 
his companions had adopted as the proper attitude of merely human 
spectators of the struggle between the titans of the drama. 

Clearly Juvenal provided Jonson with nothing he felt compelled 
to “copy,” but with numerous arresting details and the expression 
of a mood of sardonic raillery. These the playwright narrows so that 
in general a Juvenalian touch appears consistently only in the group 
that gather about Arruntius, who for the most part act as commenta- 
tors and as merely spectators of the central conflict. Therefore their 
function, becoming more and more detached from the action, is 
primarily choral. Sensitive to academic objections that Sejanus was 
“no true Poéme ” because among other liberties taken by the author 
it lacks “a proper Chorus,” Jonson promises a defense in his “ Ob- 
seruations vpon Horace his Art of Poetry,” which he says he intends 
shortly to publish (“To the Readers.”). Following the precepts of 
Ars Poetica he gives his Chorus a “manly” or strenuous part by 
means of the opposition of Silius and Cordus tothe monarchy. Indeed, 
it is arguable that the only genuinely tragic character in the “ tragedy ” 
is a member of the Chorus: Silius, for whose noble life and death 
Shakespeare’s Brutus is the model. Like him Silius has accepted 
republicanism as honorable and sets out to dignify suicide, a complete 
departure from Tacitus in spirit, as an exaltation of courage, the 
noblest of Jonson’s Romans. The Chorus, moreover, favors good men, 
gives friendly counsel, and may on occasion “wish aloud Fortune 
would love the poore, and leave the proud.” ® 


*This is Jonson’s translation of the pertinent lines of Ars Poetica: 

An Actors parts, and office too, the Quire 

Must maintaine manly; not be heard to sing, 

Betweene the Acts, a quite cleane other thing 

Then to the purpose leades, and fitly ‘ grees. 

It must still favour good men, and to these 

Be wonne a friend; it must both sway, and bend 

The angry, and love those that feare t<o>’ offend. 

Praise the spare diet, wholsome justice, lawes, 

Peace, and the open ports, that peace doth cause. 
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To the Chorus the dramatist assigns a role as difficult in conception 
as it is fascinating in practice. It voices the words of Tacitus speaking 
in his own person as the moral judge of the persons he depicts and 
the events he unfolds. When the historian writes, “ego .. . com- 
perior ”® (a habitual prelude to condemnation), Jonson assigns the 
mannerism as well as the comment to Arruntius: “I haue obseru’d” 
(III. 367). The exposition by Tacitus of the evil that blights Rome 
now that the monarchy has destroyed the republic and has replaced 
freedom with tyranny reappears in the play as a series of pithy frag- 
ments parceled among the four choric libertarians at the beginning 
of Sejanus (I. 1-174, for example). Noteworthy also is Jonson’s 
implication that in the Horatian sense the play lacks a chorus not at 
all: this clarifies and disciplines the intellectual impact of the speeches 
and thus effectively simplifies the staging. The bewildering crowd 
of persons on the boards group themselves into three sharply dif- 
ferentiated bodies of men, each with a focal and unifying center. In 
order of appearance these are, we perceive, first Arruntius, then Sejanus, 
and finally Tiberius. 

To charge Jonson with a rather slavish subservience to Juvenal or 
Tacitus, it would seem, is to persevere in blindness to his aims. Nor 
is Dio Cassius especially important even though the playwright him- 
self, luxuriating in the amplitude of his documentation, has drawn 
this red herring across our path (in “To the Readers.”), Lipsius 
provided the references to Dio in the edition of Tacitus that Jonson 
used. These were at best corroborative since he departs freely from 
an interpretation that offers nothing essential to his purposes. The 
additions from Juvenal assist in the isolation of the Chorus to the 
position largely of moral commentator, but they are only touches. By 
clearing the way thus for pitting the adversaries of his central con- 
flict against each other in a battle of wits, Jonson undertakes a funda- 
mental reinterpretation of Tacitus and his narrative of the conspiracy 
of Tiberius and Sejanus against Roman society. It now seems perti- 
nent for scholars to inquire seriously into the playwright’s reasons for 
rejecting, in the interests of drama, his carefully documented reading 
in Roman history. 


Brooklyn College DANIEL C. BOUGHNER 


Hide faults, pray to the Gods, and wish aloud 
Fortune would love the poore, and leave the proud. 
(Ben Jonson, ed. Herford and Simpson, VIII. 317-19). 
® For instance, Tacitus (Lipsius ed.), p. 114. 
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Milton’s ‘Giant Angels’: An Additional Parallel 


In Milton’s reference to Satan and his forces as “ the Giant Angels ” 
(Paradise Lost, VII, 605), commentators have usually recognized the 
influence either of classical mythology or of Renaissance demonology. 
comparison ... 


“e 


On the one hand, this passage seemed to involve a 
between the rebellious Angels and the Giants of classical mythology 
who sought to expel Zeus and the gods from Olympus.” ? On the other 
hand, it seemed to reflect the opinion of “ demonological exegetes,” 
who had interpreted two Old Testament words for giants (anakim 
and rephaim) “ as designating devils also.” ? 

Nevertheless, in addition to these influences, two other factors may 
have contributed to Milton’s phrase. In the first place, Johannes 
Drusius employed a very similar expression (“ gigantes angelos”) in 
his commentary on the Historia Sacra of Sulpicius Severus: 

Sunt etiam qui hos gigantes angelos fuisse putant, in queis Jonathan Uzie- 
lides . . . , Cave sequaris.* 


« ziant 


This passage could have suggested Milton’s reference to 
angels,” but it probably contributed little else. Significantly Drusius 
himself rejected the suggestion that the giants of Genesis 6:4 were 
angels, and in Paradise Lost and Paradise Regain’d Milton gave con- 
tradictory interpretations of the “sons of God” in this text.* More- 
over, the Palestine Targum (commonly known as the Targum of 
Jonathan Ben Uzziel) did not actually equate the giants of Genesis 
6:4 with angels; it merely identified the “ sons of the great ” as fallen 
angels : 

Schamchazae and Uzziel, who fell from heaven, were on the earth in those 
om... 


In the second place, a conventional etymology of the word Nephilim 
(Genesis 6:4) from a root meaning falling or assailing made the 


*A. W. Verity (ed.), Paradise Lost (Cambridge, 1936), 11, 548. 

*R. H. West, “ Milton’s ‘Giant Angels,” MLN, txvi (1952), 23. West 
cites examples in the works of Cornelius Agrippa and Pierre Le Loyer. 

°J. Drusii ad Historiam Sacram Sulpicii Severi Commentarius Liber sive 
Notae (Franekerae, 1607), 27. Cf. Sulpicius Severus, Historia Sacra (P. L., 
Xx, col. 97): “ex quorum coitu Gigantes editi esse dicuntur, cum diversae 
inter se naturae permixtio monstra gigneret.” 

‘Cf. Paradise Lost, v, 446-48 and x1, 574 ff. and Paradise Regain’d, 11, 173-91. 
See Merritt Y. Hughes (ed.), Paradise Lost (New York, 1935), p. 376. 

°J. W. Etheridge (tr.), The Targums of Onkelos and Jonathan Ben Uzziel 
on the Pentateuch (London, 1862), p. 177. 
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comparison of the defeated angels to giants particularly appropriate, 
Thus Jerome, commenting on this text (“ Gigantes autem erant super 
terram in diebus illis”), explained Annaphilim in terms of falling 
and violence: 


In Hebraeo ita habet: Cadentes erant in terra in diebus illis, id est ANNAPHILIy 
(O°bsn).... Pro cadentibus, sive gigantibus, violentos, interpretatus est 
Symmachus. Et angelis autem et sanctorum liberis convenit nomen cadentium. 


The Midrash Rabbah also derived the Hebrew word for giants from a 
root signifying falling: 


Nefilim denotes that they hurled (hippilu) the world down, themselves fell 
(naflu) from the world, and filled the world with abortions (nefilim) through 
their immorality.’ 


Drusius, on the other hand, rejected Jerome’s suggestion that Nephilim 
meant cadentes and derived it instead from irruendo (assailing) : 


Gigantes] vocantur hic a Mose Nephilim, ut alij existimant, ab cadendo; ut 
ego, ab irruendo. Naphal enim & irruere significat, ut apud Davidem, irruit 
validis suis in turbam attritorum, Etymo huic firmando est interpretamentum 
Aquila Pontici, émimimrrovres, irruentes, quod male Hier. exponit, cadentes.® 


Calvin traced the word Nephilim to a Hebrew verb meaning éo fall, 
but observed that grammarians disagreed as to its meaning: 
oD =) Sn) 


Quantum ad nomen hebraicum spectat 01953, nota quidem est origo illius a 
verbo 9D3, quod est cadere: sed de etymologia non consentiunt grammatici. 
Quidam putant sie vocatos quia excidissent a communi statura: alii quod ab 
eorum conspectu caderet vulgus hominum, ob vastam corporis molem, vel quod 
terrore suae magnitudinis omnes prosternerent. Verior mihi videtur eorum 
sententia, qui similitudinem esse dicunt sumptam a labe vel impetusoa pro- 
cella: nempe quod sicut tempestas et labes violenter cadens agros vastat et 
perdit: ita suis irruptionibus latrones isti perniciem et vastitatem mundo 
intulerint.° 


® Liber Hebraicarum Quaestionum in Genesim (P.L., xxii), col. 949. Cf. 
Bede (P. L., XCtit, col. 293) and Rupertus Tuitiensis (P. L., cLXvu, cols. 339-40). 

7 Midrash Rabbah, tr. H. Freedman and Maurice Simon (London, 1939), 
I, 218. 

§ Drusius, 27. Drusius overlooked the fact that Jerome had translated this 
word as irruentes in his commentary on Isaiah 66:7 (P.Z., xxiv, col. 658): 
“Geneseos quoque narrat liber (Cap. vi), quod postquam coeperunt homines 
multi fieri, . . . et filiae eis natae sunt, acceperunt eas, non Angeli, sed filii 
Dei, de quibus orti sunt gigantes: sive ut in Hebraeo scriptum est érerirrortes, 
id est, irruentes.” Cf. Fridericus Field, Origenis Hexaplorum Quae Supersunt 
(Oxonii, 1875), 1, 22. 

® John Calvin, Commentarius in Genesim, Corpus Reformatorum, ed. G. Baum, 
E. Cunitz, and E. Reuss (Brunsvigae, 1882), LI, col. 115. 
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These explanations of Nephilim *° in terms of violence and attack, 
hurling and falling, made the epithet “Giant” especially suitable 
for the rebel angels, whom Milton had described as attacking with 
“devilish Enginry ” (VI, 553), hurling hills “ with jaculation dire ” 
(VI, 665), and falling from Heaven (VI, 871). 

This term had, moreover, become closely associated with Satan’s 
fallen legions. Thus Ryle observes that “ among Patristic commenta- 
tors, the word [Nephilim] was connected with ‘the fallen angels.’ ” 
Friedlander has noted a similar interpretation in rabbinical tradition: 


These “fallen angels ” were called Nephilim (the fallen ones). “ Giants” is 
the usual rendering of this term.** 


In this dual interpretation of Nephilim to mean both giants and fallen 
angels Milton could have found a suggestion for his phrase “ the Giant 
Angels.” The propriety of this comparison was further enhanced by 
Eusebius’ conception of this text as the origin of the classical legends 
of the Titans and giants.** 


Atlanta JOHN M. STEADMAN 


Dryden’s To Mr. Congreve 


In the opening lines of his complimentary epistle to his friend Con- 
greve, published in 1694, Dryden offered a famous characterization 
of the work of Elizabethan writers in comparison with the work of 
Restoration writers. His account includes a metaphor which presents 
an architectural comparison (ll. 13-14), and then, launching into 
particular praise of Congreve and his work, Dryden continues to em- 


**The name Nephilim recurs only in Numbers 13: 33; its true etymology 
and meaning are unknown. For discussions, see A. Dillmann, Genesis Critically 
and Eeegetically Expounded, tr. Wm. B. Stevenson (Edinburgh, 1897), 1, 240- 
43; S. R. Driver, The Book of Genesis, Fourth Edition (London, 1905), p. 84; 
John Skinner, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Genesis, Second 
Edition (Edinburgh, 1930), pp. 139-47. 

* Herbert E. Ryle, The Book of Genesis (Cambridge, 1914), p. 96n. 

7? Gerald Friedlander (tr.), Pirké de Rabbi Eliezer (London, 1916), p. 160n. 

78 J. Chaine, Le Livre de la genése (Paris, 1949), p. 105; P.G., xx1, cols. 
323-26. Cf. Philo Judaeus, “On the Giants,” in Philo, tr. F. H. Colson and 
G. H. Whitaker (Loeb Classical Library, London and New York, 1929), uw, 
475; Hermann Gunkel (ed.), Genesis, Handkommentar zum alten Testament 
(Gottingen, 1902), pp. 51-52. 
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ploy architectural metaphors (ll. 15-19). It will be useful in making 
matters clear to cite the whole opening passage : 


Well then, the promis’d hour is come at last; 

The present age of wit obscures the past: 

Strong were our sires, and as they fought they writ, 
Conqu’ring with force of arms, and dint of wit; 
Theirs was the giant race, before the flood; 

And thus, when Charles return’d, our empire stood. 
Like Janus he the stubborn soil manur’d, 

With rules of husbandry the rankness cur’d; 

Tam’d us to manners, when the stage was rude; 
And boist’rous English wit with art indued. 

Our age was cultivated thus at length, 

But what we gain’d in skill we lost in strength. 
Our builders were with want of genius curst; 

The second temple was not like the first: 

Till you, the best Vitruvius, come at length, 

Our beauties equal, but excel our strength. 

Firm Dorie pillars found your solid base; 

The fair Corinthian crowns the higher space: 

Thus all below is strength, and all above is grace.* 


Two important twentieth-century editors, George R. Noyes ? and James 
Kinsley,* have annotated line 14 (“The second temple was not like 
the first”) as a reference to the inferiority of the temple rebuilt at 
Jerusalem after the Exile (see Ezra V and VI). This temple was 
inferior to the earlier temple of Solomon; a comparative judgment, 
also cited by Noyes and Kinsley, is expressed in Haggai II, 3: 

Who is left among you that saw this house in her first glory? and how do 
ye see it now? is it not in your eyes in comparison of it as nothing? 


It seems likely, however, that a contemporary reference is also 
involved in Dryden’s line. The work of rebuilding St. Paul’s cathe- 
dral after the great fire of 1666 began in 1675 and continued until 
1712. There was a great deal of controversy about the whole project, 
and at first there was much sentiment for a restoration of the original 
church. Sir Christopher Wren and others eventually overcame this 
feeling, and, after several plans submitted by Wren had been con- 
sidered and evaluated, the construction of a new church went forward. 


1 To My Dear Friend Mr. Congreve On His Comedy Call’d The Double-Dealer, 
lines 1-19. 

2 The Poetical Works of John Dryden, ed. George R. Noyes, Cambridge edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged (Boston and New York, 1950), p. 1004. ; 

* The Poems of John Dryden, ed. James Kinsley (Oxford, 1958), Iv, 2026. 
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Dryden’s line, applied to the medieval church and to the church in 
process of erection from Wren’s designs, would have the effect of 
powerful understatement. The second temple was, indeed, not at all 
like the first. 

The argument for such a contemporary reference in Dryden’s line 
draws strength from several considerations: (1) the habitual employ- 
ment, by Dryden and other writers of the period, of biblical parallels 
in the discussion of contemporary events; (2) the details of the com- 
pliment to Congreve following line 14; (3) Extrinsic reasons for 
supposing that Dryden might have been unfavorably disposed toward 
Wren in 1694. 

The first consideration, though general, has some force. Dryden, 
when he wrote Absalom and Achitophel, was merely taking up a much 
used parallel between English history and Old Testament history.* 
Also, throughout his prologues and epilogues, Dryden casually and 
frequently employs parallels between English and biblical events. The 
use of the “ flood ” reference in line 5 of the passage under discussion 
is an instance close at hand. 

The second consideration is a bit more intricate. Dryden compli- 
ments Congreve as “ the best Vitruvius ” and proceeds to describe his 
work as a structure in which “ Firm Doric pillars found your solid 
base ;/ The fair Corinthian crowns the higher space:/ Thus all below 
is strength, and all above is grace.” Such a design does follow the 
general principles laid down by Vitruvius in his account of temple 
building, and in his discussion of the characteristics and appropriate 
roles of the several orders of columns. However, the Wren design 
for St. Paul’s, which in the 1690’s was in process of being realized in 
the heart of London, employed Corinthian columns and pilasters pro- 
fusely throughout the base of the building as well as in the peristyle 
below the dome, in the towers, and in the lantern which crowned the 
higher space atop the dome, lifting the globe and cross. Wren’s design, 
in other words, could be regarded as setting aside suggestions made 
by Vitruvius about the pre-eminent strength of the Doric column and 
the pre-eminent feminine grace of the Corinthian column. 

The extrinsic reason for Dryden’s possible distaste for Wren’s work 
in 1694 would be the part played by Wren in designing the column 


*R. F. Jones, “ The Originality of Absalom and Achitophel,” MLN, XtvI, 
211-18. 

* Vitruvius: The Ten Books on Architecture, translated by Morris H. Morgan 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1914), pp. 69-86 and 101-13. 
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set up as a monument after the great London fire of 1666. This 
column, built, according to Dutton,® in the years from 1671-1677. 
carried an inscription blaming the Catholics for the fire; the inscrip- 
tion, which was erased by James II and later restored, attributed the 
fire to “the treachery and malice of the popish faction.” Dryden, 
converted to Catholicism late in 1685, and maintaining his position 
with some firmness after James had left the throne, might well have 
resented Wren’s part in the building of such a monument. 

There is also a tantalizing quality about a remark attributed to 
Richard Boyle, Earl of Burlington, even though it comes some years 
after Dryden’s poem. According to The World (No. 50), when Bur. 
lington saw Wren’s St. Paul’s, the memory of Inigo Jones’ front led 
him to exclaim: “ When the Jews saw the second temple, they wept.” 
It is tempting to suppose that Burlington was not the inventor of this 
observation ; that, after Dryden, it had become a commonplace form 
of judgment on Wren’s St. Paul’s; or, even, that Dryden’s poem was 
picking up a remark already current and which Burlington later 
adopted. 


Syracuse University ARTHUR W. HOFFMAN 


Poe’s Strategy in “The Fall of the House of Usher” 


As the artistic strategist of “ The Fall of the House of Usher,” Poe 
seems to be seeking the esthetic counterpart of a critical argument he 
later developed in “The Poetic Principle.” In that essay he divides 
the world of the mind into three parts, Pure Intellect, Taste, and the 
Moral Sense which strive respectively for Truth, Beauty, and Duty. 
Taste, which stands in the middle of the triad, has “ only collateral 
relations ” with Truth and Duty. Through his arrangement of inci- 
dents and motifs in this story, Poe contrives to “prove” that the 
Pure Intellect cannot rationally understand the process of creating 
Beauty. The story itself demonstrates that the artistic imagination 
cannot be intellectually understood. 

Poe makes his narrator as analytical as possible about the psychology 
of the imagination. By having him discuss in advance the powers of 
self-deception, Poe hopes to win the readers’ confidence for his later 


* Ralph Dutton, The Age of Wren (London, 1951), p. 82 and Plate 77. 
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testimony. The narrator thus describes his “childish experiment ” 
of looking into the tarn: “ There can be no doubt that the conscious- 
ness of the rapid increase of my superstition—for why should I not 
so term it?—served mainly to accelerate the increase itself. Such, 
I have long known, is the paradoxical law of all sentiments having 
terror as a basis.”* The narrator’s language of technical analysis 
carefully exploits the tension between the desire to control experience 
consciously and the mysterious, unanalyzable feelings represented by 
the Gothic. Early in the story the narrator sets down his assessment 
of this conflict. 

What was it—I paused to think—what was it that so unnerved me in the 
contemplation of the House of Usher? It was a mystery all insoluble; nor 
could I grapple with the shadowy fancies that crowded upon me as I pondered. 
I was forced to fall back upon the unsatisfactory conclusion, that while, beyond 
doubt, there are combinations of very simple natural objects which have the 
power of thus affecting us, still the analysis of this power lies among con- 
siderations beyond our depth (263), 


Poe also stresses the organic relationship between Usher and the 
House. Usher, in fact, argues that the House itself is sentient because 
of the method of collocation of its stones—“. . . in the order of their 
arrangement, as well as in that of the many fungi which overspread 
them, and of the decayed trees which stood around—above all, in the 
long undisturbed endurance of this arrangement, and its reduplica- 
tion in the still waters of the tarn” (271). The narrator’s feelings 
of Gothic horror are thus focussed directly on Usher. 

Three instances of art within the story make explicit the power of 
“disordered fancy ” in creating a world superior to that of intellect. 
The narrator carefully studies Usher’s uncanny paintings, but con- 
fessos, “. . . I shuddered the more thrillingly because I shuddered 
knowing not why ” (268). No matter how closely he might analyze 
his reactions, only a small portion of their shadowy quality would lie 
within the compass of words. His description of Usher’s singing and 
playing upon the guitar directly relates his madness to the quality of 
his art: 

I have just spoken of that morbid condition of the auditory nerve which 
rendered all music intolerable to the sufferer, with the exception of certain 





The Complete Poems end Stories of Edgar Allan Poe, 2 vols., introd. and 
notes by Arthur Hobson Quinn, ed. Edward H. O’Neill (New York, 1946), 1, 
264. For subsequent quotations references to pages in this edition are indi- 
cated by numerals in parentheses. 
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effects of stringed instruments. It was, perhaps, the narrow limits to which 
he thus confined himself upon the guitar, which gave birth, in great measure, 
to the fantastic character of his performances. But the fervid facility of his 
impromptus could not be so accounted for. They must have been, and were. 
in the notes, as well as in the words of his wild fantasias . . . the result of 
that intense mental collectedness and concentration to which I have previously 
alluded as observable only in particular moments of the highest artificial 
excitement (268-269). 


Usher’s very condition, in other words, has enabled him to penetrate 
to an unusual depth of feeling. His pathological reaction to all sounds 
but a few has imposed upon him an artistic limitation which has con- 
tributed to the unity and depth of the effect. Furthermore, this pre- 
occupation with a certain quality is parallel to a mania—and thus Poe 
asserts the connection between “ disordered fancy ” and the powers of 
the imagination. The verses of the song which the narrator sets down 
from memory are in the fantastic style of “ Kubla Khan.” Certainly 
we have here the conditions for the “ rhythmic creation of Beauty.” 
Paradoxically, the poem really exists, embedded within the “ fiction” 
which accounts for its possibility ; and the very existence of the poem 
itself helps to establish the “truth” of the “ fiction.” The author is 
deliberately ambiguous about the “ truthful ” basis of his story because 
he cannot fully declare it to be an organic entity with its own inde- 
pendent life, as he would a poem; rather, the story becomes the means 
for an argument “ proving” that there is a world of feeling beyond 
the powers of analysis. 


ee b 


The third occasion of art within the “ reality ” of the story is the 
reading of the Mad Trist of Sir Launcelot Canning as Madeline, who 
has been buried alive, is heard opening her tomb. The narrator says 
of the book that “. . . there is little in its uncouth and unimaginative 
prolixity which could have had interest for the lofty and spiritual 
ideality of my friend” (274). He reaches for it in desperation, how- 
ever, because Usher is severely disturbed by the storm outside. Just 
at the place where Sir Launcelot describes a cracking or ripping sound, 
that very sound is heard; and again, when a scream is described in the 
text, they think they hear such a scream. Is this a case of overworked 
imagination? the narrator asks himself. The storm and the gloomy 
atmosphere of the mansion could easily account for his uneasiness, and 
hasn’t he already confessed that the place threw some unnatural 
depression upon him? But Usher’s fear of the weird lights in the 
sky is not answered by the narrator’s equivocating reply: “ These 
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appearances, which bewilder you, are merely electrical phenomena not 
uncommon—or it may be that they have their ghastly origin in the 
rank miasma of thee tarn” (274). By deprecating the story being 
read as unimaginative, Poe hopes to gain credibility for his ending. 
This is not a storybook finish, he says, in effect. It is like a storybook 
finish, but much more “ real.” 

As the mansion splits asunder and tumbles down on Usher and the 
lady Madeline locked in an embrace of death, the superiority of the 
world of feeling is “ proved” to the reader. Despite the intellectual 
protests, we are invited to make the jump: Usher is organically linked 
with the mansion, and the Gothie feelings of decay and disorder with 
which he is identified have a “real” reality in man’s mysterious 
existence. This is not “ gloom for its own sake,” to be neatly rounded 
off for the reader’s peace of mind in the last paragraph, but a demon- 
stration of art’s fundamental place in man’s perspective of himself. 


Wayne State University BRUCE OLSON 


Henry James on Baudelaire 


Henry James’ essay on Baudelaire first appeared in the Nation in 
1876 after a rather bizarre journalistic controversy concerning the 
great French poet.t That James had followed the controversy is shown 
by the manner in which he introduces his subject: 


As a brief discussion was carried on in these pages some months since 
touching the merits of the writer whose name we have prefixed to these lines, 
it may not be amiss to introduce him to some of those readers who must have 
observed the contest with little more than a vague sense of the strangeness 
of its subject. 


The debate in the Nation involved a correspondent who identified 
himself as W. J., an unnamed editorial writer for the Nation, George 
Saintsbury, and Henry James. The controversy grew out of a letter 
to the editor written by a high school teacher engaged in “ composing, 
for high schools and academies, a manual of the literature of the nine- 
teenth century.”* Confessing himself unfamiliar with Baudelaire, 


*Henry James, “Charles Baudelaire,” Nation, xx1r (April 27, 1876), 279. 
It was reprinted in French Poets and Novelists (London, 1878), pp. 72-83. 
* Nation, xxt (December 2, 1875), 355. 
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the correspondent inquires of the Nation whether he should be guided 
in his critical efforts by George Saintsbury’s recent enthusiastic 
approval of Baudelaire in the Fortnightly * or by Edmond Schérer; 
moral denunciation of Les Fleurs du mal. 

The Nation makes the school-teacher’s naive query an excuse for 
assailing Saintsbury as representative of those aesthetic critics who, 
by judging literature exclusively in terms of its execution, seem to 
condone a writer’s preoccupation with unwholesome and immoral ma. 
terial. Waiving consideration of Baudelaire’s title to greatness, the 
Nation identifies Saintsbury as a member of the “ Neo-Pagan ” school 
of English critics who “ urge us to cultivate in turn the frivolous, the 
cruel, and the libidinous capacities of our imaginations.” Having thu 
“undermined ” Saintsbury’s authority, the editor advises W. J., “if 
he is still bent upon composing his ‘ History’ at second-hand,” to 
trust the judgments of the reliable Schérer rather those of “his 
English ‘ pagan ’ rivals.” 

Saintsbury responded to the Nation’s condemnation in a long letter 
to the editor in which he attempts to clarify his critical position. 
First of all, however, he describes his opinions on religion and politics 
as “ conservative ” and disclaims any connection with the Neo-Pagans, 
of whose existence he declares himself ignorant. Then, in the body 
of his letter, he enunciates the principle that informs his writing: 
when a literary work is “ good work,” it does not matter “ whether 
the writer’s subject is attractive or repulsive, whether his opinions 
coincide with my own or differ from them.”* In closing his letter, 
Saintsbury makes clear that, though he condemns Baudelaire’s senti- 
ments, he admires his literary craftmanship “in these days of hurried 
work and over-esteem for facts.” 

Three months after the appearance of Saintsbury’s letter, Henry 
James in an unsigned article makes the “ brief discussion carried on 
in these pages” the springboard for his evaluation of Baudelaire. 
James further links his essay to the preceding controversy by his 
mention of Schérer’s attack on Baudelaire and by what I take to bea 
refutation of Saintsbury’s rather arty approach to the question of 
morality in literature. 

Obviously in agreement with the Nation’s implied criticism o 


*George Saintsbury, “Charles Baudelaire,” Fortnightly, xvm ( November 
1875), 500-518. 

* Nation, xx1 (December 2, 1875), 355. 

5 Nation,xx1I (January 13, 1876), 27. 
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Baudelaire, James characterizes “les fleurs du mal ” as “ evil-smelling 
weeds ” and pictures Baudelaire as “taking up mere cupfuls of mud 
and bog-water.” © Many passages of the essay show that James’ sensi- 
bilities were outraged by the “ lurid landscape and unclean furniture ” 
of Baudelaire’s poems. Like the Nation, too, James takes issue with 
Saintbury’s facile refusal to consider subject-matter in his judgment 
of an artistic creation. After caricaturing the “crudity of the advo- 
cates of ‘art for art,” he declares that morality contributes to litera- 
ture an “ essential richness of inspiration ” : 

The more a work feels it at its source, the richer it is; the less it feels it 
the poorer it is. People of a large taste prefer rich works to poor ones, and 
they are not inclined to assent to the assumption that the process is the whole 


work.’ 


So, James terminates the literary disagreement so unexpectedly pre- 
cipitated by the ingenuous letter of a high school teacher who wished 
to be spared the trouble of reading and judging Baudelaire’s work for 
himself. In following the ins-and-outs of the controversy the student 
of James’ thought can better understand how James’ critical values 
were shaped by the clash of opinion in the journals of his time. 


Washington and Jefferson College JAMES W. GARGANO 


James Joyce’s Hell-Fire Sermons 


The central portion of Joyce’s novel A Portrait of the Artist as a 
Young Man contains the story of the three-day retreat at the Jesuit 
school, Belvedere College, in Dublin. The main feature of the retreat 
is the four sermons on the Last Things delivered by Father Arnall, 
Stephen Dedalus’s former master from the Clongowes Wood school. 
These sermons stand out, especially the latter two on hell and its 
pains, as brilliant compositions in a style distinctly different from the 
surrounding text. They seem like a verbatim report of actual sermons. 

A comparison of these sermons, ostensibly composed by Joyce, with 
other versions in the long tradition of meditations based on S. Ignatius 
Loyola’s Spiritual Exercises, reveals Joyce’s debt to earlier writers and 
throws an interesting light on the novel. 


* Op. cit., p. 280. 7 Thid., p. 281. 
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My search for a possible source or sources of the sermons in 4 
Portrait began, naturally, with the “old neglected book written by 
Saint Alphonsus Liguori, with fading characters and sere foxpapered 
leaves,” which Joyce mentions as in Stephen’s possession after the 
retreat. Liguori’s Visits to the Most Holy Sacrament, probably the 
work Joyce refers to, has appeared in many editions, and, as is custo. 
mary with these devotional works, it is usually bound up with others 
by the same author. I have seen one edition which contains at the 
end Liguori’s Maxims of Eternity: or Meditations for Every Day in 
the Week.2 This is the eighteenth century Redemptorist Father’ 
version of the traditional meditations; it covers, like Joyce’s sermons, 
the prescribed outline of ideas and similar images and examples, but 
its style is gentle, polite, and abstract, quite unlike the brilliance and 
vigor of Joyce. 

Liguori’s sources, however, proved to be more rewarding. The 
traditional formula based on Loyola’s work was brought to a peak of 
elaboration and refinement in the seventeenth century by several 
Italian Jesuit fathers noted for their eloquence as preachers. Giovanni 
Battista Manni (1606-1682) is the earliest in this series. His Quaitn 
Massime di Christiana Filosophia (1643), many times reprinted, 
appeared in Latin in 1645 and in English, with the sub-title “ Drawn 
from four Considerations of Eternitie,” in 1675. Manni’s Four 
Mazims was reprinted in Dublin in 1823 as a 55-page tract, and an 
Irish translation by James Scurry, published in 1820 (second edition 
in 1825), contained “ An Introduction to the Irish Language for the 
use of Persons desirous of learning their Vernacular Tongue, without 
the aid of a Teacher.” This is the kind of tract Joyce might have 
picked up in his efforts to learn Irish during his University period’ 

1 James Joyce, A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man (Modern Library 
ed.), p. 176. Kevin Sullivan, in Joyce Among the Jesuits (New York, 1958), 
pp. 138-141, suggests The Sodality Manual as a source of Father Arnall’s 
sermons, as well as of the events of the retreat and its aftermath, The passages 
from the Manual which Sullivan parallels to the sermons indicate, as he 
points out, that this portion of the Manual belongs to the tradition of the 
Spiritual Evercises and is a cognate version, if not the primary source, of 


Joyce’s work. It may well have been the first version that Joyce read, but 
I doubt that it was the last. 

2 Visits to the Most Holy Sacrament, trans. from the Italian.... By 4 
Catholic Clergyman (New York, n.d.). An edition that Joyce more probably 
knew is that by the Rev. Joseph Curr (Dublin, 1840), which does not contain 
the Maxims of Eternity. 

* Another English translation of Manni’s Marims appeared in London it 
1877, and besides there are versions in German, French, Dutch, Greek, 
Armenian, Spanish, Portuguese, Turkish, Polish, etc., and constant reprintings 
in Italian and Latin. I have read a Portuguese version in microfilm. 
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From Manni’s pen, the tradition passed to Father Paul Segneri the 
Elder, Manni’s coeval, who brought out in four volumes La Manna 
dell’ Anima (The Manna of the Soul), between 1673 and 1680, con- 
sisting of meditative exercises for every day in the year and some 
extras for special saints’ days and “movable feasts ”—an immensely 
long, repetitive work that nevertheless enjoyed some success. For a 
century or more it was republished at rather frequent intervals. How- 
ever, the more popular works in the tradition were those quarried out 
of it by Father Paul Segneri the Younger (nephew of the author of 
La Manna dell’ Anima) and by Father Giovanni Pietro Pinamonti, 
his faithful companion during twenty-six years of apostolical activity. 
Segneri the Younger’s Meditations for Each Day in a Week was 
naturally much more usable than his uncle’s year-long meditations, 
and was frequently translated and re-edited up until the end of the 
eighteenth century. But Pinamonti’s tracts, drawn from the same 
source, bear the prize for frequent reprinting and new editions. The 
most popular—his True Wisdom, his Undeceiving Mirror, and his 
Hell Opened, each containing meditations for a week—occupy pages 
and pages of bibliographical listing in the Bibliothéque des écrivains 
de la Compagnie de Jésus (1895, v1, 763-791) .* 

These constitute at least some of the vast tribe of devotional 
pamphlets and books from which the Redemptorist Father Liguori’s 
Mazims inherited. What the relations are among all the versions of 
the Ignatian traditional formula it is beyond my power to say. But 
as between Manni, Father Segneri the Elder, Pinamonti, and Liguori, 
the text of Pinamonti’s Hell Opened is not only the most effective 
rendering but much the closest version to Joyce’s. The hell-fire 
sermons in A Portrait are so like it in outline, order, substance, 
examples, and phrasing, that Pinamonti’s little book appears to be 
Joyce’s principal source. What Joyce seems to have done in his hell- 
fire sermons is to have condensed Pinamonti’s pamphlet to about half 
its size by skipping elaborations and citations from Scripture and the 
Church Fathers and by mingling paraphrase with quotation. Since 





*Ten Italian editions of L’Inferno aperto (Hell Opened) are listed, after 
the first edition of 1688, up to 1842. The first English translation, of 1715, 
contains seven engravings by Van der Gucht, and was reprinted in London 
in 1845, and Derby, 1846. Other translations are listed in German, French, 
Latin, modern Greek, Dutch, Portuguese, and Basque, on through the nine- 
teenth century. The editions I have used are: ‘L’Inferno aperto al Cristiano 
perché non v’entri ovvero considerazione delle pene infernale, dal P. Gian 
Pietro Pinamonti (Rome, 1735), and Hell Opened to Christians (London, 1845, 
and Indianapolis, 1886). 
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space does not permit a detailed comparison, a few typical extracts 
are reproduced below and commented upon. 


From L’Inferno aperto ... (1735), pp. 14-15: 


E’ vero, che sara quivi il fuoco, ma vi sara spogliato di luce. ... con un 
miracolo tutto contrario a quello operato gia nella Fornace di Babilonia; 
metre ivi dal comandamento di Dio fu tolto al fuoco l’ardore, e lasciato j] 
lume; e nell’Inferno al fuoco sara tolto il lume, e lasciata la vampa. Oltre 
a cid essendo il medesimo fuoco acceso nel zolfo, avra una luce pallida, e mesta; 
e questa stessa mescolata col fumo di quell’incendio, volgendosi, e rivolgendosj 
git, e si, empira tutto il voto di quella Grotta, e formera una procella di 
tenebre, conforme a cio, che sta scritto: Hi sunt, quibus procella tenebrarum 
servata est in aeternum. Jude 13. Finalmente la medesima moltitudine de’ 
Corpi ammontati fara buona parte di quella notte orrenda; non rimanendo ivi 
quasi nulla d’aria, o d’altra cosa trasparente.... E se fra tutti i castighi 
dell’ Egitto, alle tenebre sole si diede nome d’orribili . . . , che nome daremo 
noi a quelle tenebre, che non durano tre giorni soli, ma durano sempre? 


From Hell Opened . . . (1845), pp. 8-9: 


. . . there will be fire but deprived of light. . . . by a contrary miracle to what 
was wrought in the Babylonian furnace, for there, by the command of God, 
the heat was taken from the fire, but not the light or brightness; but in hell 
the fire will lose its light, but not its heat. Moreover, this same fire burning 
with brimstone will have a searching flame, which being mingled with the 
rolling smoke ... will ... raise a storm of darkness.... [This phrase, 
quoted from St. Jude, is a cliché of the formula.] The same mass of bodies 
heaped on one another . .. make up a part of that dreadful night; not a 
glimpse of transparent air. ... Among all the plagues of Egypt, if darkness 
alone was called herrible; what name shall we give to that darkness, which 
is not to last for three days only, but for all eternity! 


From Joyce, A Portrait . . . (Modern Library ed.), p. 137: 


. . » For, remember, the fire of hell gives forth no light. As, at the command 
of God, the fire of the Babylonian furnace lost its heat but not its light so, 
at the command of God, the fire of hell, while retaining the intensity of its 
heat, burns eternally in darkness. It is a neverending storm of darkness, dark 
flames and dark smoke of burning brimstone, amid which the bodies are 
heaped one upon another without even a glimpse of air. Of all the plagues 
with which the land of the Pharaohs was smitten one plague alone, that of 
darkness, was called horrible. What name, then, shall we give to the darkness 
of hell which is to last not for three days alone but for all eternity? 


In the above extract, on the fire of hell, Joyce’s language uses active 
verbs in the first two sentences where the Italian, as is customary, uses 
passive (“sara spogliato,” “fu tolto . . . e lasciate,” etc.), and Joyce 
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repeats the phrase “at the command of God.” Both changes tend to 
underline the personal responsibility of the Deity for this hellish tor- 
ment. In Joyce’s third sentence (“It is a neverending storm .. .”), 
besides shortening and simplifying, Joyce has tripled the idea of dark- 
ness; and with greater clarity and emphasis, he divides in two sen- 
tences the last idea, comparing hell with Egypt’s night. In all, Joyce’s 





shorter passage uses “ darkness” four times and “dark” twice—a 
rhetorical emphasis that is absent from the Italian passage. 

From L’Inferno aperto .. . (1735), pp. 83-87: 

Considerazione VI.... Per l’Estensione delle pene. Considerate, che in 


questa vita se bene l’Uomo é capace di molti mali, non é perd di tutti eapace 
ad un tempo; perche qui un male corregge l’altro; e due Veleni compongono 
talora un Rimedio. Ma nell’Inferno sara tutto il contrario, le pene si daranno 


ivi la mano. . . . e come di tutti i Sensi, e di tutte le Potenze si sono abusati 
per peccare, meritano in tutti i Sensi, e in tutte le Potenze d’esser puniti con 
tanti dolori. ... Per tanto oltre a cid, che s’é considerato sin’ora intorno a’ 


Sensi esterni, le Potenze interiori come pid perfette, cosi anche pid capaci di 
duolo, saranno pit tormentate. La Fantasia sara sempre afflitta con im- 
maginazioni spaventose. ... L’appetito sensitivo ondeggera come in un flusso, 
e riflusso, anzi come in un continuo naufragio di tedi, d’agonie, di rabbie, 
d’angustie. ... L/’intelletto loro sara pieno d’orribili tenebre interiori, pit 
che di tenebre esteriori n’é la loro Prigione.... La volonta sari ostinata 
nella sua malizia, senza che mai in tutto lo spazio interminabile degli anni 
eterni abbia ad avere un minimo movimento verso l’onesto; anzi sempre 
aggiungendo peccati a peccati. ... [Here Pinamonti takes two pages trying 
to express what Joyce sums up as scarcely to be realized.] Pp. 90-92: Per 
lIntensione.... L’Inferno . . . é il Centro di tutti i mali. Per tanto come 
le cose, che stanno nel loro Centro, vi si ritrovano forti pii, che mai altrove, 
e con tutte le loro qualita nell’ultimo grado, ed intensione; cosi i mali, che 
saranno nell’Inferno, vi saranno non solo senza numero molti, ma anche senza 
paragone intensi, e puri. Quivi primieramente le pene non averanno alcun 
contrario, che l’addolcisca, e le mitighi.... In oltre i beni stessi ivi si 
convertiranno in male; la compagnia, che altrove é sollievo de’ Miseri, ivi 
sara un sommo aggravio; la luce, che altrove é si bella, ivi sara pit odiata 
delle medesime tenebre: la cognizione, che altrove tanto ricrea con la scienza, 
ivi sara pi tormentosa dell’ignoranza. ... In questa vita presente i dolori 
0 non son lunchi, o non son grandi; perché la natura vi fa l’abito, e gli vinci, 
0 cade sotto il peso, e rimane estinta. . . Ma nell’Inferno sono regole al 
tutto opposte; mentre ivi i dolori saranno sempre in uno stato medesimo 
intollerabili per l’intensione, interminabili per la durazione, non alleggerendosi 
col tempo il patire, ne consumandosi dal tempo i Pazienti . . . mantenuti 
sempre non solo vivi ad un modo, ma vivaci, affinché sentano la loro miseria, 
€ non possano distorgliesene, né pure un momento. . Cosi richiede la 
Maesta Divina oltraggiata da’ Peccatori, cosi domanda il Sangue di Gest 
Cristo calpestato; cosi vuole il Paradiso disprezzato, e posposto ad un fra- 
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cidume. La Divina Giustizia, che é nutrice, e riparatrice dell’ onor divino, | exter 


prende a vendicar questi torti, e a farsi conoscere quella, ch’ella é. is aff 
horri 
From Hell Opened . . . (1845), pp. 50-53: mind 
the | 


Sixth Consideration ... On Account of the Extension of the Pains of Hell, impo 
Consider, That man, in this life, though he be capable of many evils, he is not | less | 
capable of them all at once; because here one evil corrects the other, and| can: 





one poison oftentimes drives out another; but in hell it will be quite contrary; | God 
for pains there will lend each other a fresh sting. . .. Moreover, . . . as the Oy 
internal powers are more perfect, so they are more capable of pain..., | pain 
The fancy will always be afflicted with frightful imaginations . . . the sensi. _ more 
tive appetite will ... be... always sinking into agonies, into rage and conti 
anguish. ... Their understanding will be filled with interior darkness, more of he 


terrible than the exterior, which fills their prison. ... Their will will be pany 
obstinate in malice, without being able, during the whole endless space of — torm 
eternal years, to have the least inclination to good, but continually adding _ will 


malice to malice... . creat 

Pp. 55-57: On Account of the Intenseness. . .. hell . . . is the centre ofall | _ will 
evils: and as all things are found to be much stronger in their centre than | or nm 
elsewhere, . . . so the evils that are in hell, will not only be many without | end 
number, but intense without comparison, and pure without mixture. Pains | be o 
in this place will have no contraries to temper and soften them. ... More | same 
over, things that are otherwise good in themselves in this place become bad. | and 


Company, which elsewhere is a comfort to the afflicted, will here be their can 
greatest trouble: the light which, in other places, is so much coveted will be then 
hated here more than darkness itself. Knowledge, which in this world does be t 
so much delight, will be there more tormenting than ignorance. . .. In this ferir 
present life our sorrows are either not long or not great: because nature either outr 
overcomes them by habits, or puts an end to them by falling herself under | and 
their weight. ... But in hell the rules are quite contrary, for the pains this 
there will always continue in the same state; intolerable as to the intenseness, | of si 
and endless as to duration. ... As there is nothing moderate in the torments, | 








so there is no rest in the tormented, who are continually kept, not barely | V 
alive, but in their full senses, to have greater feeling of their misery, from vers 
which they cannot so much as for one moment depart. ... It is what the use 
divine majesty, injured by sinners, requires; it is what the blood of Christ, dire 
that is trampled upon, demands; it is what heaven itself, despised and post: den 
poned to filth and corruption, would have. ie 
From Joyce, A Portrait . . . (Modern Library ed.), pp. 149-151: - 
the 
The next spiritual pain to which the damned are subjected is the pain of be 
extension. Man, in this earthly life, though he be capable of many evils, is tho 
not capable of them all at once inasmuch as one evil corrects and counteracts : 
another, just as one poison frequently corrects another. In hell, on the cot i§ 
trary, one torment, instead of counteracting another, lends it still greater mil 
force: and, moreover, as the internal faculties are more perfect than the of « 
VOL 
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external senses, so are they more capable of suffering. Just as every sense 
is afflicted with a fitting torment so is every spiritual faculty; the fancy with 
horrible images, the sensitive faculty with alternate longing and rage, the 
mind and understanding with an interior darkness more terrible even than 
the exterior darkness which reigns in that dreadful prison. The malice, 
impotent though it be, which possesses these demon souls is an evil of bound- 
less extension, of limitless duration, a frightful state of wickedness which we 
ean scarcely realise unless we bear in mind the enormity of sin and the hatred 
God bears to it. 

Opposed to this pain of extension and yet co-existent with it we have the 
pain of intensity. Heil is the centre of evils and, as you know, things are 
more intense at their centres than at their remotest points. There are no 
contraries or admixtures of any kind to temper or soften in the least the pains 
of hell. Nay, things which are good in themselves become evil in hell. Com- 
pany, elsewhere a source of comfort to the afflicted, will be there a continual 
torment: knowledge, so much longed for as the chief good of the intellect, 
will there be hated worse than ignorance: light, so much coveted by all 
creatures from the lord of creation down to the humblest plant in the forest, 
will be loathed intensely. In this life our sorrows are either not very long 
or not very great because nature either overcomes them by habits or puts an 
end to them by sinking under their weight. But in hell the torments cannot 
be overcome by habit, for while they are of terrible intensity they are at the 
same time of continual variety, each pain, so to speak, taking fire from another 
and re-endowing that which has enkindled it with a still fiercer flame. Nor 
can nature escape from these intense and various tortures by succumbing to 
them for the soul is sustained and maintained in evil so that its suffering may 
be the greater. Boundless extension of torment, incredible intensity of suf- 
fering, unceasing variety of torture—this is what the divine majesty, so 
outraged by sinners, demands, this is what the holiness of heaven, slighted 
and set aside for the lustful and low pleasures of the corrupt flesh, requires, 
this is what the blood of the innocent Lamb of God, shed for the redemption 
of sinners, trampled upon by the vilest of the vile, insists upon. 


Whether Joyce used the Italian original of Pinamonti or the English 
version, granting that he used either, is hard to determine. Maybe he 
used both, but it seems more probable that he translated and adapted 
directly from the Italian. For instance Joyce renders the idiom “ si 
daranno ivi la mano” as “lends . . . still greater force,” which is 
closer than the Enelish version’s “lend ... a fresh sting.” In the 
last sentence of the first paragraph of the above extract, Joyce evades 
the awkwardness of the literal English translation, “ Their will will 
be obstinate,” which he shifts in order to “The malice, impotent 
though it be.” The sentence in the Italian beginning “e come di tutti 
i Sensi” is represented out of order in Joyce’s text. This kind of 
minor transposition occurs rather frequently and, in my observation 
of cribbing, is a fairly customary trick. There is a good deal of trans- 
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position in the second paragraph of the above passage, the paragraph 
on the intensity of hell’s pains, though every item appears in Joyce 
that is in Pinamonti. The most striking changes are the order of 
“Company,” “ Knowledge,” and “Light” in Joyce, as opposed to 
“ Company,” “ Light,” and “ Knowledge ” in Pinamonti; and, in the 
grand climax of the paragraph, the order runs in Joyce from “the 
divine majesty ” and “the holiness of heaven ” to “the blood of the 
innocent Lamb of God,” a much more ironic arrangement and phrasing 


> 


than Pinamonti’s. 

The following final set of extracts compares the less picturesque 
language of Manni’s Four Considerations on Eternity (the sequel of 
his Four Mazims),* in a typical passage on the endlessness of eternity, 
with the vivid imagery on the same subject in Pinamonti and Joyce. 
Manni’s extract may stand also for the phrasing of Fathers Paul 
Segneri the Elder and the Younger and Father Liguori, who all 
follow his version quite faithfully. 

From Manni, [V. Eternity of Hell: 


In thought sever from eternity a hundred thousand years, or a thousand 
million of ages—thinkest thou that one jot is taken from eternity? Take 
again thousands of millions—hast thou found the Alpha, not to say the Omega, 
of eternity? Take again as many millions of ages as there are stars in heaven, 
drops of water in the sea, and motes in the air, and particles of dust in the 
earth—dost thou suppose thou hast diminished one moment from eternity? 
It remains as entire, in height, length, depth, and breadth, as immeasurable, 
as interminable, as infinite as it was before, so much so that if God were to 
propose this offer to the Lost, that the whole space between earth and heaven 
should be nothing else than the finest sand, and that every hundred thousand 
million of ages an angel should come and take away a grain, and that when 
the last grain of sand should be taken away after the course of that un- 
imaginable period of ages, then their pains should have an end, those unhappy 
souls would esteem themselves blessed at hearing this sentence, and scarce 
would feel that torment of intolerable pain. , 


From Pinamonti, L’Inferno aperto . . . (1735), p. 108: 


Facciam dunque cosi: questo Monte si smisurato si raddoppi tante volte, 
quante sono le arene del mare, le foglie degli alberi, le piume degle uccelli, 
le squamme de’ pesci, i peli degli animali, gli atomi dell’ aria, le gocciole 

5 Contained in Pinamonti, The Art of Knowing Ourselves: Or, the Looking- 
Glass which does not deceive, trans. by the Author of St. Willibrord (London, 
1877), pp. 77-97. A brief preface to Manni’s part of the work states that 
“These four Considerations on Eternity, composed by Father John Baptist 
Manni, of the Society of Jesus, were first printed at Venice at the request 
of the Princess Mary Gonzaga of Mantua, to be distributed for the good of 
souls. They were afterwards reprinted at Rome, in 1673... .” 
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dell’acgua, che son piovute, e pioveranno dal Cielo sino all’ estremo. ... 
pure se io, e voi . . . passeremo tutti quest’ anni, essendo finiti . . . senza 
che si diminuisca per un’ istante l’Eternita.... Voi dite, che il pensare 
attentamente all’ Eternita sarebbe perdere il cervello. 


From Joyce, A Portrait . . . (Modern Library ed.), pp. 151-152: 


Now imagine a mountain of that sand . .. multiplied as often as there are 
leaves in the forest, drops of water in the mighty ocean, feathers on birds, 
scales on fish, hairs on animals, atoms in the vast expanse of air: and imagine 
that at the end of every million years a little bird came to that mountain 
and carried away in its beak a tiny grain of that sand. ... Yet at the end 
of that immense stretch of time not even one instant of eternity could be said 
to have ended . . . even then, at the end of such a period, after that eon of 
time the mere thought of which makes our brain reel dizzily, eternity would 


have scarcely begun. 


If one reads the whole passage in Joyce, it is interesting to see that he 
has taken the hint of the Angel and the grain of sand, which appears 
in Manni and other versions but not in Pinamonti, and has trans- 
formed it into the “endless story ” formula. But it is disappointing 
to discover that Pinamonti, and not Joyce, appears to be the originator 
of those exquisite additions to the frequently used formula of “ leaves 
on trees, sands of the sea, atoms of air, and stars of the sky,” namely, 
“feathers on birds, scales on fish, and hairs on animals.” I had been 
treasuring this extension of the formula as evidence of Joyce’s tongue- 
in-cheek relish for the naiveté of the physical description of eternity. 
But there they are—feathers, scales, and hairs—in Pinamonti, and in 
that order. It does not seem possible that coincidence or the accidents 
of inspiration can account for such faithful repetition. 

Joyce does make some additions, either his own, or derived from 
some other versions of meditations on the four last things that I 
have not yet encountered. For instance, where Pinamonti simply 
advises considering the stench of hell owing to its “foul, confined 
air,’ and makes no elaboration, Joyce writes four emphatic sentences 
imagining it (pp. 137-138), beginning “ Imagine some foul and putrid 
corpse... .”® A similar revolting addition in Joyce’s sermons, though 


*Cf. Joyce’s limerick, in a letter to Ezra Pound, April 9, 1917, in Letters 
of James Joyce, ed. Stuart Gilbert (New York, 1957), p. 102: 
There once was a lounger named Stephen 
Whose youth was most odd and uneven. 
He throve on the smell 
Of a horrible hell 
That a Hottentot wouldn’t believe in. 
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more brief, is appended to Pinamonti’s physical description of the 
damned soul and body burning as a self-contained furnace—boiling 
blood, brains, heart, and bowels—to which Joyce adds “the tender 
eyes flaming like molten balls.”* Usually, however, Joyce’s brief 
additions are rhetorical, that is, sentences needed to keep the ideas 
clear and emphatic; he makes a practice of summarizing in a sentence 
or two at the end of a paragraph before passing on to the next point. 

One of Joyce’s material additions is suggestive. The phrase “time 
shall be no more,” quoted from Revelation, ch. 10, is part of the 
formula in all versions, but Joyce lets it read: “ Time is, time was, 
but time shall be no more!” Can this be a naughty allusion to the 
utterance of the brazen head in Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay? 
Joyce’s vision of eternity in hell (pp. 152-153) in the paragraph 
following the passage quoted above, which he attributes to “a holy 
saint (one of our own fathers . . .),” and in which eternity is likened 
to the ceaseless ticking of a clock repeating “ever, never,” may have 
come from L. A. Muratori’s edition of Paul Segneri the Younger’s 
Spiritual Exercises or from Liguori’s Preparation for Death ; but the 
phrase—* ever, never,”—is the theme of Manni’s Four Maxims, and 
has been often imitated. Only Pinamonti does not stress it. 

These are the most striking deviations in Joyce’s sermons on hell 
from the contents and order of Pinamonti’s L’Inferno aperto. More 
typically, the differences simply consist of Joyce’s omitting the pro- 
lixities of the Italian. 

Since Joyce appears to have based his hell-fire sermons so closely 
on the seventeenth century Jesuit Father’s meditations, there is some 
significance for interpreting A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man. 
In the first place, there is no scandal of plagiarism involved. Pina- 

7A Portrait, p. 139. Stanislaus Joyce, in My Brother’s Keeper (New York, 
1958), p. 82, recalls a sentence from “the Lenten sermons preached by Father 
Jeffcott,” which is matched by a sentence in Joyce’s sermons in A Portrait, 
p. 153, beginning “They reason thus because they are unable to compre- 
hend. .. .” This sentence does not appear in Pinamonti, though the opening 
of Joyce’s paragraph (“ Yes, a just God! Men, reasoning always as men, are 
astonished that God should mete out an everlasting and infinite punishment 
in the fires of hell for a single grievous sin.”) matches almost exactly the 
opening sentence of Pinamonti’s: “ E’ Giusta. 3. Considerate che gli Uomini 
discorrendo sempre da Uomini, rimangono talora stupiti, che Dio ad una colpa 
si breve di un peccatore, abbia stabilita una pena sempiterna nel fuoco. . . . 
Pinamonti’s paragraph rambles on in a legalistic proof of the infinite justice 
of God towards the infinite malice of sin, which is the same in purport 4s 
Joyce’s vehement sentence, but lacks its sting of absurdity. Louis Golding, 
in James Joyce (London, 1933), p. 57, among the few commentators on Joyce® 


hell-fire sermons, has noted the paradox of saying that the omnipotent God 
could not do something that the preacher did not wish Him to do. 
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monti’s pamphlet is not copyright material; it is one version of a long 
series of re-writings of the same material, and Joyce may well not 
only be excused for adding still another version without acknowledging 
his sources, but even be congratulated for having written the definitive, 
ultimate form. 

In the second place, Joyce did not care a rap about technical pla- 
giarism and probably would have welcomed identification of his source. 
Surely he would have expected someone to notice that he was relaying 
a seventeenth century text, especially since those little tracts had been 
so frequently reprinted in all the languages of Europe. He probably 
wanted his borrowing to be recognized, for it is a kind of silent 
comment on the unyielding traditions of the type of Catholicism he 
grew up with, toward which he maintained all his life the ambivalent 
attitude of admiration and rejection. 

The third chapter of A Portrait is the story of young Stephen 
Dedalus’s encounter with the full force of that Catholic tradition. It 
helps the emotional intensity and the logic of the story that the Church 
should present hell fire in this classic form. It is not some modern, 
lukewarm, parochial version that Stephen must face, but the great 
tradition of the Church in full armor at greatest intensity. This is 
what Stephen, the martyr of a heretical faith, and Dedalus, the crafty 
artist, must defeat with his own cunning and integrity. His evasion 
and defiance are made much more dramatic by enhancing the power 
of the tradition he is challenging. 

The whole novel, A Portrait of the Artist, is a moulding of actuali- 


ties into the form of art, and the Irish ‘esuits are also to be represented 
here, faithfully, but idealized in aie by a transcript from their own 
traditional writings. In the surviving fragment of Stephen ITero, 


Stephen cries: “ Can we not root this pest out of our minds and out 
of our society that men may be able to walk through the streets with- 
out meeting some old stale belief or hypocrisy at a street corner? 
I, at least, will try... .”® The retreat chapter in A Portrait con- 
stitutes an effective attack by Joyce, all the more so uel he denies 
himself any ostentatious caricature, sneering, or facetiousness, main- 
taining instead a dignified solemnity, which is in keeping with Stephen’s 
honest experience, and above all using an actual Jesuit document. 


Douglass College ELIZABETH F. BOYD 


® Stephen Hero, ed. Theodore Spencer (London, 1944), p. 209. 
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A Suspended Moment: The Irony of 
History in William Faulkner’s “The Bear” 


Explications of William Faulkner’s “The Bear,” by now fairly 
numerous, have made clear that the novelette is a kind of parable of 
the American experience, and that, while it is in no sense intended 
as literal history, it does mythically reconstruct history and comment 
upon it. Yet the precise nature of Faulkner’s comment on history has 
not been established, nor has the rationale of the novelette’s structure 
been demonstrated as fully as it should be. Section 4, the long digres. 
sion in the form of a debate between Ike McCaslin and his second 
cousin and surrogate father, McCaslin Edmonds, has sometimes been 
viewed as irrelevant to the themes developed in the surrounding four 
sections of the story. This section is a recapitulation of Souther, 
American, and world history, which both broadens the implications of 
the hunting story and gives them concrete embodiment. Sections 1, 
2, 3, and 5, which relate the pursuit and destruction of Old Ben, ar 
an allegorical dramatization of a crisis (or in Faulkner’s view, one 
should say, the crisis) of the American experiment. They present, in 
addition, a judgment upon American and world history that is rein- 
forced by the varied reminiscences of Southern history in Section 4. 
The story asks, in effect, precisely the question that Ike faces in his 
debate with McCaslin Edmonds: What is my heritage ? 


The elegiac tone of the opening passages of the story prepares the | 


reader for the realization that will grow gradually but relentlessly 
through the pages that follow, and that will find explicit statement 
at the conclusion of the second section: that the hunt for Old Ben, 
the fabled and fabulous bear, is “the beginning of the end of some- 
thing, he didn’t know what except that he would not grieve.”* The 
reader knows what, however, for in these early passages Faulkner 
repeatedly establishes Old Ben as the embodiment of the wilderness 
itself. This identification is made most clearly when one of the hounds 
has been casually raked by the bear’s claws: “ Because there had been 
nothing in front of the abject and painful yapping except the solitude, 
the wilderness, so that . . . it was still no living creature but only 
the wilderness which, leaning for a moment, had patted lightly onee 
her temerity ” (pp. 198-199). Thus the hunt for the bear, if success 


1 William Faulkner, “The Bear,’ Go Down, Moses (New York: Modern 
Library, 1955), p. 226. Further references in the text to both “The Bear 
and “ Delta Autumn” are to this volume. 
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ful, will be tantamount to the destruction of the wilderness. The 
legends of the bear’s immortality correspond, then, to the supposition 
prevalent in America until a little over a half-century ago that the 
green American continent was inexhaustible. In their “ yearly pageant- 
rite of the old bear’s furious immortality” (p. 194), the “true 
hunters ”—Walter Ewell and General Compson and Major de Spain— 
do not entertain any “actual hope of being able to” (p. 201) slay 
the bear, and indeed in their “ yearly rendezvous with the bear” (p. 
194) they do not even intend to kill him; likewise, in their “ puny 
gnawing at the immemorial flank” (p. 195) of the wilderness, men 
do not intend to destroy it. But this assumption of the forest’s im- 
mortality is a miscalculation, for by the third page of his story, 
Faulkner speaks of the wilderness as doomed, and surely the reader’s 
knowledge of American history makes suspense irrelevant. The prob- 
lem becomes not whether, but how and why and with what effect the 
South—and by extension the whole American continent—was, as 
Uncle Ike puts it in “ Delta Autumn, 
derivered ” (p. 364).? 


How the wilderness is to be conquered becomes apparent as Ike 


22 6 


deswamped and denuded and 


McCaslin enters upon his novitiate, his submission to the discipline 
that the big woods imposes. Unnamed in the passages before he has 
earned a name as Old Ben has, the boy must learn humility and en- 
durance, will and hardihood and skill to survive. These heroic quali- 
ties are precisely those that the rigors of frontier life imparted to the 
American so long as he was engaged in “ the ancient and unremitting 
contest ” (p. 192) with the wilderness, and, ironically, it is precisely 
the achievement of these qualities that enabled man to destroy the 
woods. And it is when Sam Fathers’ woodsmanship has brought the 
boy into the forest where the bear has passed—when for the first time 
he sees the actual footprint—that Ike realizes that the bear is a mortal 


*Ernest Hemingway, in Green Hills of Africa, says much the same thing: 
“A continent ages quickly once we come. The natives live in harmony with 
it. But the foreigner destroys, cuts down the trees, drains the water... 
[America] had been a good country and we had made a bloody mess of it.” 
(New York: Scribner’s, 1935), pp. 284-285. One is reminded also of the 
bifureated debate in Cooper’s The Pioneers over conservation of woods and 
wildlife. Richard Jones supposes that the resources of the land are inex- 
haustible, and he takes the lead in cutting sugar-maple for firewood, in 
slaughtering flights of pigeons, and in seining fish out of Lake Otsego. Judge 
Temple argues, rather ineffectually, for stewardship and wise use. Natty 
Bumppo, on the other hand, argues against Judge Temple’s “clearings and 
betterments,” and cherishes the vain hope that the woods might be left in 
their virgin state. 
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animal, and that what he can learn from his “ alma mater,” the bear. 
is the means of destroying it. This realization perhaps measures the 
quality of [ke’s moral superiority to the other “true hunters,” while 
his possession of superior woodsman’s skill and his knowledge of its 
potency imposes on him a moral responsibility for restraint and re. 
nunciation of the ultimate prizes within his grasp. 

In addition to the supposition of the bear’s immortality, two further 
miscalculations about the wilderness are dramatized through the bear 
hunt. The second error is that the men suppose that Old Ben js 
guilty of wantonly destroying a colt belonging to Major de Spain. 
It is true that Ben has behind him a “ long legend of corn-cribs broken 
down and rifled, of shoats and grown pigs and even calves carried 
bodily into the woods and devoured” (p. 193), and more, but he is 
not the killer of Major de Spain’s colt, nor has he committed a crini- 
nal depredation that justifies his being tracked down and killed.* That 
is to say, as Robert Penn Warren has pointed out in this connection, 
nature does not itself take vengeance on man.* The bear feeds, as he 
must, but retaliation is beyond the ken of his moral indifference. Yet 
men hack away at the wilderness, not only because they suppose that 
it is inexhaustible, but because they fear it simply as wilderness and 
because they suppose that it is antagonistic to them. 

De Spain and his companions are brought to realize that Ben has 
not “ broken the rules” (p. 214) when Sam Fathers captures the real 
marauder. The depredations are actually the work of the great dog 
that comes to be known as Lion, and Sam has known all along what 
tore the throat out of the doe the previous spring, and what fed on 
the colt. “ Afterward the boy realized that they should have known 
then what killed the colt as well as Sam Fathers did,” Faulkner says 
of this incident. “ But that was neither the first nor the last time he 
had seen men rationalize from and even act upon their misconceptions ” 
(p. 215).° 

’ William Van O’Connor, The Tangled Fire of William Faulkner (Minne 
apolis: Univ. of Minn. Press, 1954), p. 130 advances the thesis that the bear 


breaks the rules, showing that nature is both good and evil, and that it will 
avenge itself. 

¢“ William Faulkner ” in William Faulkner: Two Decades of Criticism, ed. 
Frederick J. Hoffman and Olga W. Vickery (East Lansing: Mich. State College 
Press, 1951), p. 91. 

° Faulkner’s obscurity at this point is appropriate to the mystery of the 
colt’s death, but he has given a number of clues that mark steps in the gradual 
solution of the puzzle. General Compson’s exclamation, “ ‘Good God, what a 
wolf!’” is not merely a tribute to the ravenousness of the killer, but 4 
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The colt is not killed, then, by the wilderness seeking retaliation. 
Nor is Lion, the real culprit, representative of the mechanized civiliza- 
tion that threatens to destroy the wilderneess.° Rather he is a tame 
creature gone wild, and he embodies the fierce attributes of the hunters 
without the humanity that serves as a check on their ferocity. He has 
the stoic virtues of the hunter: strength, mindless courage, endurance, 
absolute singleness of purpose. But his yellow eyes have also “a cold 
and almost impersonal malignance like some natural force” (p. 218). 
Here, once again, Faulkner is pointing out the ambivalent quality of 
man’s character. What is most admirable in the men who have served 
their “apprenticeship . . . to manhood” (p. 195) in the woods— 
their fortitude, skill, and pride—can master a continent, and destroy 
it as well. These traits the white men have learned from the Indian: 
“Tt was Sam’s hand that touched Lion first . . .” (p. 222); thus the 
Indian shares with the white man the culpability for the violation of 
the wilderness, just as Ikkemotubbe shares the guilt for the curse put 
upon the land by the sin of ownership. The damage inflicted on man, 
here represented by the killing of Major de Spain’s colt, is not the 
vengeance of nature, but the consequence of the destructive forces man 
himself has trained and loosed. 

The third miscalculation of the true hunters, who ought to be the 
responsible stewards of God’s earth, is that they can control the assault 
upon the wilderness. This assumption is embodied in Ike’s impas- 
sioned statement to Sam Fathers that “It must be one of us” (p. 
212)—one of those who have mastered the disciplines of the forest and 
earned for themselves “the name and state of hunter” (p. 192). It 
must be one of the initiates “so it wont be until the last day. When 
even [Old Ben] dont want it to last any longer” (p. 212). Yet what 
actually happens is that the self-disciplined men of the woods, who 
know enough to cherish and conserve what they must also contend 


against, only open the way for the depredations of the careless people 


response to the size and shape of the tracks mingled with the mare’s. Later, 
de Spain refers to “‘a single wolf big enough to kill a colt with the dam 
right there beside it’” (p. 215), and when the hounds will not run the beast 
“not one of them realized that the hound was not baying like a dog striking 
game but was merely bellowing like a country dog whose yard has been 
invaded ” (p. 216). The hound bellows thus because he is on the trail, not 
of Old Ben, nor even of a wolf, but of another dog. The final proof comes 
when Sam baits his corn-crib trap with the careass of the colt and captures 
what Boon Hogganbeck later calls “‘ that horse-eating varmint” (p. 219). 

*'W. R. Moses, “ Where History Crosses Myth: Another Reading of ‘ The 
Bear’,” Accent, x11 (Winter, 1953), 26-27. 
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who have not earned their wilderness and have not sense enough to 
preserve it. 

This thesis is dramatized in the hunting story through the role of 
Boon Hogganbeck. Just before the climactic hunt in Section 3, 
Faulkner suspends the steadily mounting action of the bear hunt to 
give us a close look at Boon, who will destroy the bear, and at the 
railroad, which epitomizes all the mechanical devices of rapacity that 
will destroy the forest. When the whiskey in the hunting camp runs 
out, Major de Spain sends Boon, his flunky, to Memphis for a new 
supply. This is surely a piece of bad judgment, for unlike the true 
hunters who drink this “ condensation of the wild immortal spirit” 
“moderately, humbly even” (p. 192), Boon uses every imaginable 
childish device to evade the vigilance of the boy who has been sent 
along to keep an eye on him, and sops up as much whiskey as he dares, 
In the course of this episode, Faulkner also gives us Boon’s history 
and characterizes him as a great irresponsible child, happy in the out- 
of-doors, faithful as a hound to his master, Major de Spain, and above 
all inept in the woodland skill he has been apprenticed to all his life: 
“he had the mind of a child, the heart of a horse, and little hard shoe- 
button eyes without depth or meanness or generosity or viciousness or 
gentleness or anything else, in the ugliest face the boy had ever seen” 
(p. 227). Boon’s notorious ineptitude as a hunter has been demon- 
strated both in his ludicrous shooting scrape with a Negro on the 
streets of Jefferson and in his failure to hit Old Ben with any of five 
shots fired at close range. Thus Ike, on the eve of the final hunt, says 
to himself, “ It would have to be Lion or somebody. It would not be 
Boon” (p. 235). 

But of course it was Boon who killed the bear, not with the rifle, the 
proud weapon of the disciplined hunter, but with the knife. Charging 
in without regard for danger and in violation of all the sportsman’ 
rules of the hunt, Boon jabs away at the bear and brings him down 
finally and ingloriously through brute courage and strength alone. 
So it was not “one of us ” who destroyed the wilderness.’ 

7 John Lydenberg, “Nature Myth in Faulkner’s ‘The Bear’,” AL, XXIV 
(March, 1952), 62-72, argues that Boon, dehumanized and divorced from 

nature as well, serves as implement for Sam, the priest, who like Ike is part 
of the order of nature and hence cannot kill the totem animal. Kenneth 
LaBudde, “Cultural Primitivism in William Faulkner’s ‘The Bear ’,” Amer: 
can Quarterly, 11 (Winter, 1950), 324, holds that “ Boon’s killing of Old Ben 
by stabbing the bear with his knife is . . . appropriate ” because “ the hunters 


revere the powers of Old Ben and they see themselves playing a heroic game 
with the bear.” 
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If we see the cutting of the timber as another and more literal way 
of dramatizing the destruction of the wilderness, exactly the same 
relationship holds. Major de Spain can be so anguished over the 
felling of the big woods that he will never return after the death of 
Old Ben; yet it was he who sold the timber-rights to a Memphis firm, 
just as it was he who maintained and sheltered Boon. In both cases 
the nominally responsible aristocrats have been in collusion with, have 
nurtured and benefited from, the destructive agencies that have brought 
an end to Eden. 

Faulkner, then, makes two observations on the American experience. 
Men—lIndians as the forgers of the weapon, white men as their con- 
querors and heirs, Negroes as the tools of their white masters—are 
jointly guilty of despoiling the green continent that has made men of 
them all; an ironic necessity in human affairs requires that the fullest 
realization of the dream shall destroy the source of the dream. This 
is an acute observation on our history. The hero in the new world 
has frequently been pictured with an ax in his hand; at his feet lies 
the last of the trees on which he exercised his magnificent biceps. The 
mournful irony of Cooper’s Natty Bumppo is echoed here: the man 
of the woods opens the way for the destruction of the forest he loves.*® 

If the first three sections of the story dramatize the how and to some 
extent the why of America’s denudation, Section 4 deals with its 
effects. The section begins, “then he was twenty-one.” That is, Ike 
is coming into his heritage, so that it is appropriate for him to review 
that heritage, or to ask of American history, in effect, “to what end 
have we cut down the trees? ” ® 

Within Section 4 events are largely arranged in a straight-forward 
chronological order.t° The scene opens in the commissary of the old 

*The phrase “ the hero in the New World” is R. W. B. Lewis’ title: “ The 
Hero in the New World: William Faulkner’s ‘The Bear,” Kenyon Review, 
xm (Autumn, 1951), 641-60. See especially the last paragraph of The 
Pioneers: “ This was the last that they ever saw of the Leatherstocking, whose 
rapid movements preceded the pursuit which Judge Temple both ordered and 
conducted. He had gone far toward the setting sun,—the foremost in that 
band of Pioneers, who are opening the way for the march of our nation across 
the continent.” 

*Cf. F. Scott Fitzgerald, The Great Gatsby (New York: Scribner’s, 1957), 
p. 182: “T became aware of the old island here that flowered once for Dutch 
sailors’ eyes—a fresh, green breast of the new world. Its vanished trees, the 
trees that had made way for Gatsby’s house, had once pandered in whispers 
to the last and greatest of all human dreams.” Here Gatsby’s “huge inco- 
herent failure of a house” clearly stands for. the imitative, vulgar, mere- 
tricious culture of those for whom the American Dream has been corrupted. 


1 
* Lewis, op. cit., pp. 644-645: “. his unconventional arrangements of 
incidents [in any Faulkner story] sometimes suggests an antic shuffle through 
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McCaslin plantation, the “ solar-plexus ” of the inheritance which Ike 
is relinquishing. Ike’s effort to explain his relinquishment leads him 
to review the origins of his family’s “ title ” to the property. This jn 
turn requires an explanation of man’s relationship to the land withiy 
the divine plan. Thus Ike starts with the Creation and moves in q 
rapid summary through human history to an exposition of the first 
of two monstrous errors that explain the failure of mankind to reestab. 
lish Eden in the New World. Carothers McCaslin, his contemporaries, 
and his descendants have supposed that man can establish exclusive. 
individual ownership of the land. This assumption is false, the title 
is non-existent, and there is no inheritance for Ike to repudiate. This 
fallacious attitude toward the land is parallel to the sin of destroying 
the forest. 

At this point the debate between Ike, the man of ideals, and Me. 
Caslin Edmonds, the man of practical expediency, breaks off for a 
second flashback reviewing Ike’s family history revealed through the 
device of the plantation ledgers, “that chronicle which was a whole 
land in miniature, which multiplied and compounded was the entire 
South ” (p. 293). This review too is in chronological order, and it is 
a continuation in greater detail of the recapitulation of world history. 
Through it is revealed the second monstrous error in the New World, 
the inhuman sin of treating people as objects: owning, buying, selling, 
and gambling for human beings; making Negro women the involun- 
tary partners in adulterous and incestuous relations. This sin, too, 
is parallel to the violation of the wilderness, equally grave, and equally 
a part of Ike’s inheritance." All this Ike has discovered alone in the 
same winter in which Old Ben is killed. 

After the survey of the ledgers, Ike’s recollections trace out the 
consequences of Carothers McCaslin’s sin in the history of three of 
his nominally Negro descendants; then Ike and his cousin review 


a fateful crazy house . . .” and “here also Faulkner has played weird tricks 
with chronology.” 

11 Warren, loc. cit., referring to “Delta Autumn,” points out that “the 
right attitude toward nature is . . . associated with the right attitude toward 
man.” In Light in August (New York: Modern Library, 1950), p. 4, Faulkner 
shows human erosion following on despoliation of the forest: The sawmill 
leaves behind “a stumppocked scene of profound and peaceful desolation, 
unplowed, untilled, gutting slowly into red and choked ravines beneath the 
long quiet rains of autumn and the galloping fury of vernal equinoxes. Then 
the hamlet which at its best day had borne no name listed on Postoffice 
Department annals would not now even be remembered by the hookwormridden 
heirs-at-large who pulled the buildings down and burned them in cookstoves 
and winter grates.” 
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Southern history through the Civil War and Reconstruction to 1888, 
the year of Ike’s majority and of the debate that is the enclosing 
framework for all the reminiscences of Section 4. 

At this point Ike recalls an incident of seven years earlier when 
McCaslin Edmonds had tried to explain why Ike had not shot the bear 
when he had a chance. “*‘ But you didn’t shout when you had the 
gun,’ McCaslin said. ‘Why?’” (p. 296). And without waiting for 
an answer he reads Keats’ “ Ode on a Grecian Urn,” emphasizing the 
two lines, “ She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy bliss, / For ever 
wilt thou love, and she be fair.” Clearly Ike has refrained from 
shooting for the reason he has given in his statement to Sam that 
“Tt must be one of us. So it wont be until the last day” (p. 212). 
He wishes to avoid the climax that will bring all of his apprenticeship 
to the wilderness to an end, and to have his life in the woods remain 
forever suspended just short of the moment of fulfillment and annihila- 
tion, like the frieze on the Grecian urn.’* In his old age, Ike retains 
(or reverts to) this dream of suspended anticipation as his reverie 
in “ Delta Autumn ” 
land: “ It was because there was just exactly enough of it. He seemed 


runs on his reasons for not wanting to own the 


to see the two of them—himself and the wilderness—as coevals, . . . 





the two spans running out together, not toward oblivion, nothingness, 
but into a dimension free of both time and space . . . where the wild 
strong immortal game ran forever before the tireless belling immortal 
hounds, falling and rising phoenix-like to the soundless guns” (p. 354). 

Thus Ike, like Keats, can end with truth: “ Truth is one. It doesn’t 
change. It covers all things which touch the heart—honor and pride 
and pity and justice and courage and love. ... They all touch the 
heart, and what the heart holds to becomes truth, as far as we know 
truth” (p. 29%). The truth which Ike has acknowledged in his 
refusal to shoot the bear is that the earth—the land, its people, its 
encumbering properties—cannot be possessed. This is the truth that 
is one and unchanging, and this is the truth that liberates Ike. When 
McCaslin acknowledges that the Southern land is cursed and insists 
that Ike must inherit as the “direct and sole and white-’ heir of 


“Of Faulkner’s several allusions to the Keats “Ode,” that most nearly 
resembling the image of motion in stasis suggested in “The Bear” is his 
likening of Lena Grove’s virtually imperceptible, yet mile-consuming, march 
to “something moving forever and without progress across an urn” (Light 
in August, ed. cit., p- 6). 
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Carothers McCaslin, Ike can reply, “Sam Fathers set me free” 


(p. 299). 


Lest this conclusion lead the reader to a bland optimism about the 
possibility of regenerating mankind wholesale, and of expunging the 


curse of ownership and slavery, Faulkner has McCaslin point out the 
tremendous cost of Ike’s single redemption: “‘ And it took Him 4 
bear and an old man and four years just for you. And it took you 
fourteen years to reach that point and about that many, maybe more, 
for Old Ben, and more than seventy for Sam Fathers. And you are 
just one. How long then? How long?’” Ike must acknowledge, 
“Tt will be long. . . . But it will be all right because [the Negroes] 
will endure’” (p. 299).%* 

If the high point of Section 4 is Ike’s desire to suspend the move- 
ment of history just short of fullllment, then the significance of 
certain neglected aspects of Section 5 becomes evident. Ike returns 
to the camp once more, to experience “ shocked and grieved amazement 
even though he had had forewarning” (p. 318) of the devastation 
wrought by the sawmill. Of the railroad, Ike muses, “ [t had been 
harmless once ” and “ But it was diferent now ” (pp. 319; 320). And 
Ike knew now that he would return to the old camp no more. 

Between these two observations occurs Ike’s recollection of a story 
from twenty years earlier about a bear cub (he who was to become 
Old Ben?) treed by the then-novel locomotive. The wiole episode is 
lightly playful as it describes the antics of the cub and the solicitude 
of the hunters for the youngster. Yet the whole incident is charged 
as well with sinister prophecy. 


Another reminiscence concerns Uncle Ash’s ludicrous attempt t 


18 A number of commentators have been disturbed by Uncle Ike’s outrage in 
“Delta Autumn” at the suggestion that Roth Edmonds marry a Negro girl 
whose child he has fathered. “ Maybe in a thousand or two thousand years 
in America, he thought. But not now! Not now!” Two possibilities suggest 
themselves here. First, it is likely that Faulkner does not see the problem 
of Negro-white relations in quite the same way that his Northern liberal 
admirers do. His utterances on desegration have suggested the desirability 
of very slow haste. Alternatively, it is possible that Faulkner does not intend 
to present Ike, especially the aged Uncle Ike of “ Delta Autumn,” as infallible. 
In “The Bear” Ike errs with the other true hunters in supposing that the 
assault on the wilderness can be controlled, and in “ Delta Autumn,” where 
he is presented as a rather querulous and sententious old man, his advice to 
Roth’s mistress, “ Marry: a man in your own race. That’s the only salvation 
for you—for a while yet, maybe a long while yet,” is topped by the girl’ 
rejoinder, “ Old man, have you lived so long and forgotten so much that yol 
dont remember anything you ever knew or felt or even heard about love!” 
(p. 363). 
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hunt a deer. The incident has occurred years earlier, but the telling 
of it has been delayed until this point, for now that the great hunting 
is over, it is appropriate that the parody demonstrate the low estate 
to which the old ritual has fallen. 

Then occurs the brief episode in which Ike, presumably hunting 
toward the gum tree to meet Boon, drifts almost unconsciously toward 
the narrowly constricted plot where the graves of Sam Fathers and 
Lion are preserved against the inroads of the timber cutters. In this 
scene the imagery of life and growth is notable: “that place where 
dissolution itself was a seething turmoil of ejaculation tumescence 
conception and birth, and death did not even exist” (p. 327). It is 
spring, and the teeming life of the little plot suggests the birthplace 
of the earth. In this Eden Ike encounters a six-foot rattle-snake 
which Faulkner clearly identifies as “the old one, the ancient and 
accursed about the earth, fatal and solitary ... , evocative of all 
knowledge and an old weariness and of pariah-hood and of death ” 
(p. 329). This is the evil principle incarnate. It is the Snake of 
the Garden, persisting yet as a reminder of the radical evil implicit 
in the beginning of things. Ike imitates Sam’s action when the boy 
and his half-Indian mentor had encountered a great buck in the forest 
six years earlier. He raises one hand and speaking in the old tongue 
of Sam Fathers and Jobaker, he addresses the snake: “‘ Chief ’,” 
“*Grandfather’” (p. 330). Whereas Sam saluted the living spirit 
of the wilderness, Ike acknowledges as one of his progenitors the 
ineradicable evil that haunts the world.* This acknowledgment 
occurred before the discussions related in Section 4, but its narration 
comes after that of the conversation in which McCaslin Edmonds 
offers the Grecian urn as an explanation of Ike’s failure to shoot the 
bear. It thus represents an advance in Ike’s understanding of “truth ” 
and standing in the next-to-climactic position in the novelette, it 
helps explain the irony of history which prevents the suspension of 
time just short of the achievement of heart’s desire. Men cannot 
exercise the self-disciplined restraint that would assure immortality to 
the woods and to man’s hope, because of the aboriginal evil in the 
world’s design. 


**So far as I know, only Michel Butor, “Les Relations de parenté dans 
POurs de W. Faulkner,” Lettres Nouvelles, 1v (May, 1956), 734-745 has 
recognized this snake as the serpent of Eden, and as a forebear of Ike. Is it 
possible that the word “Grandfather” is a ‘direct reference to Carothers 
McCaslin ? 
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The climactic scene shows us Boon Hogganbeck hammering the 
breech of his gun with its barrel, presumably ruining both in his 
frenzy, and still as far as ever from the mastery of himself through 
the hunter’s discipline. Nor has he learned Ike’s lesson of renuncia- 
tion, for of God’s scampering squirrels he shouts, “‘ Don’t touch a 
one of them! They’re mine!’” (p. 331). As Norman Foerster points 
out, this scene is an answer to McCaslin Edmonds’ question, “ ‘ How 
long, then? How long?’”* 

Faulkner’s view of history is a paradoxical one. The emphasis 
throughout the resumé of world history is on the doomed, fated charae. 
ter of man’s experience. The realization of man’s hopes uses up the 
circumstances that made those hopes prosper. Yet man cannot evade 
moral responsibility for a past he never made without renouncing 
benefit along with guilt. Nor can man halt history in a sustained 
ecstasy of anticipation. If one man can be redeemed, there is hope 
for the reconstitution of society in “the communal anonymity of 
brotherhood.” But the Snake infests the Garden still, and if there’s 
a great day coming, it will be long, long on the way. 


University of Illinois LYNN ALTENBERND 


Stendhal, Sterne et Chamfort 


On sait que Stendhal choisissait avec soin les épigraphes de ses 
romans. Sur l’exemplaire Bucci d’Armance il note qu’il “ cherche 
des épigraphes le 25 mai 1830 corrigeant la 9° feuille de Julien,” et 
il en précise ainsi le réle: “ L’épigraphe doit augmenter la sensation, 
’émotion du lecteur, si émotion il peut y avoir et non plus présenter 
un jugement plus ou moins philosophique sur la situation. Idée de 
mai 1830.” * 

L’épigraphe du Chapitre XX XVII (Livre Second) du Rouge, “ Le 
tombeau d’un ami,” est attribuée 4 Sterne. Elle sert, comme I’espére 
Stendhal, 4 augmenter l’émotion du lecteur. Dans le chapitre précé- 
dent Julien, ayant appris qu’il n’a pas bless¢ 4 mort M™ de Rénal, 
prend le parti de ne pas se tuer. I] trouve son séjour au donjon 

15 American Poetry and Prose, Fourth Ed. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 
1957), 1, 1531. 

1“ Notes et variantes,” Armance, éd. H. Martineau (Paris: Garnier, 1950), 
pp. 264-65. 
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agréable et pense méme a faire venir des livres de Paris.* C’est dans 
cet état d’ime qu'il regoit la visite de l’abbé Chélan. La porte du 
donjon s’ouvre et “le vénérable curé Chélan, tout tremblant et la 
eanne 4 la main, se jeta dans ses bras.” Stendhal décrit ainsi cette 
visite : 

—Ah! grand Dieu! est-il possible, mon enfant . . . Monstre! devrais-je dire. 

Et le bon vieillard ne put ajouter une parole. Julien craignait qu’il ne 
tombat. Il fut obligé de le conduire & une chaise. La main du temps s’était 
appesantie sur cet homme autrefois si énergique. I] ne parut plus a Julien 
que l’ombre de lui-méme. 


... De temps a autre, M. Chélan versait quelques larmes qui descendaient 
silencieusement le long de sa joue; puis il regardait Julien, et était comme 
étourdi de le voir lui prendre les mains et les porter 4 ses lévres. Cette 
physionomie si vive autrefois, et qui peignait avec tant d’énergie les plus 
nobles sentiments, ne sortait plus de l’air apathique. Une espéce de paysan 
vint bientot chercher le vieillard.—Il ne faut pas le fatiguer, dit-il 4 Julien, 
qui comprit que c’était le neveu. Cette apparition laissa Julien plongé dans 
un malheur cruel et qui éloignait les larmes. Tout lui paraissait triste et 
sans consolation; il sentait son coeur glacé dans sa poitrine. 

Cet instant fut le plus cruel qu’il efit éprouvé depuis le crime. [II venait 
de voir ia mort, et dans toute sa laideur. Toutes les illusions de grandeur 
d’ime et de générosite s’étaient dissipées comme un nuage devant la tempéte.*® 


Ainsi s’explique le choix de l’épigraphe. L’abbé Chélan est devenu 
“le tombeau d’un ami.” L’épigraphe et la description qui la suit 
sont d’autant plus frappantes qu’a la fin du chapitre précédent Julien 
affirme que la vie lui est agréable. Il y a antithése parfaite—la vie et 
la mort—entre la fin du chapitre XXXVI et le début du chapitre 
XXXVILI. 

Ces quatre mots se sont gravés dans l’esprit de Stendhal, car il se 
les rappelle dans la Chartreuse. Avant de retourner 4 Parme, Fabrice 
a Pidée “bizarre et méme ridicule” de consulter l’abbé Blanés. 
Chemin faisant il apergoit la magnifique fagade du chateau du mar- 
quis del Dongo et il se souvient avec amertume du caractére de son 
pere et de la dénonciation de son frére. Aprés avoir noté que “ Fabrice 
détourna la téte avec horreur,” Stendhal lui préte les réflexions 


suivantes : 





L’abbé Blanés a plus de quatre-vingt-trois ans, se dit-il tristement, il ne vient 
presque plus au chateau, & ce que m’a raconté ma soeur; les infirmités de la 

* Le Rouge et le Noir, éd. H. Martineau (Paris: Garnier, 1939), p. 457. 
*Ibid., pp. 458-59. 
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vieillesse ont produit leur effet. Ce coeur si ferme et si noble est glacé par 
Page. Dieu sait depuis combien de temps il ne va plus a son clocher! je me 
cacherai dans le cellier, sous les cuves ou sous le pressoir jusqu’au moment 
de son réveil; je n’irai pas troubler le sommeil du bon vieillard; probablement 
il aura oublié jusqu’é mes traits; six ans font beaucoup 4 cet Age! je ne 
trouverai plus que le tombeau d’un ami! * 


Dans le Rouge comme dans la Chartreuse cette expression sert done 
a désigner un vieux prétre qui n’est presque plus de ce monde. Et 
ces prétres sont parmi les amis les plus chers des héros. 

Stendhal, comme nous venons de le dire, savait choisir ses épi- 
graphes. Mais ces mots, Stendhal les a-t-il trouvés chez Sterne? 
Nous ne le croyons pas. Dans la “ Notice ” que Guinguené consacre 
a Chamfort nous lisons que ce dernier avait perdu toutes ses illusions 
excepté celle de l’amitié. Il se dévouait 4 ses amis. “Si l’un d’eux 
était malade, dit Guinguené, quelquefois malade lui-méme, en dépit 
du tems, de la saison, des distances, il allait tous les jours passer 
quelques momens auprés de lui: on l’a vu pendant la longue maladie 
qui conduisit l’honnéte Bret au tombeau, ne pas laisser passer un jour 
sans aller distraire de ses maux le bon vieillard, par les charmes d’une 
conversation aimable.”* C’est 4 un ami aussi que s’adresse la pensée 
suivante de Chamfort: “Je conserve pour M. de la B. . . . le senti- 
ment qu’un honnéte homme éprouve en passant devant le tombeau 
dun ami.” *® Elle renferme précisément les mots que Stendhal a em- 
ployés dans son épigraphe.” 

Mais si c’est chez Chamfort que Stendhal a trouvé son épigraphe, 
pourquoi l’attribue-t-il 4 Sterne? Est-ce une fausse attribution comme 
bien d’autres qu’on découvre dans ses romans? A netre avis, il s’agit 
ici d’une double réminiscence. Stendhal admirait beaucoup Sterne 
et connaissait trés bien son Voyage sentimental. Lorsque celui-cl 
arrive 4 Calais il rencontre un moine auquel il refuse de faire l’auméne. 


* La Chartreuse de Parme, éd. H. Martineau (Paris: Garnier, 1942), p. 150. 
C’est nous qui soulignons. 

5 (Buvres de Chamfort, recueillies et publiées par un de ses amis (Paris: 
Chez le Directeur de l’Imprimerie des Sciences et Arts, l’an 3 de la Répu- 
blique—1795), 1, Ixxx. 

® Tbid., Iv, 135. C’est nous qui soulignons. 

7 Chamfort était un des moralistes favoris de Stendhal. Il n’y a qu’é con- 
sulter V’édition de ’' Amour (Paris: Le Divan, 1957) procurée par Henri 
Martineau pour s’en rendre compte. Cf. aussi nos deux notes, “ Stendhal, 
Chamfort et les péchés splendides” et “Stendhal, Chamfort et la lanterne 
magique,” publiées dans Le Divan, 48° année, N° 299 et 300 ( Juillet-Septembre 
et Octobre-Décembre 1956), 456-58 et 518-21. 
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Sa figure est encore présente & mes yeux, et il me semble, en la rappelant, 
qu’elle méritoit un accueil plus honnéte. Si j’en juge par sa téte chauve, et 
le peu de cheveux blancs qui lui restoient, il pouvoit avoir soixante-dix ans. 
Cependant ses yeux, ol l’on voyoit une espéce de feu que usage du monde 
avoit plutot modéré que le nombre des années, n’indiquoient que soixante ans.* 


Avant de quitter Calais l’auteur rencontre encore le P. Laurent et Jui 
fait ses excuses. Ils font alors un échange de tabatiéres. Voici 
maintenant le passage qui a peut-é€tre porté Stendhal a attribuer son 
épigraphe a Sterne: 

Je sens un poids sur mes esprits, lorsque je songe qu’en repassant par 
Calais, on me dit que le P. Laurent étoit mort depuis quelques mois. II étoit 
enterré dans un petit cimetiére 4 deux lieues de la ville. ... Je voulus aller 
visiter son tombeau.... Assis prés de sa tombe .. . tirant de ma poche 
sa petite boéte de corne . . . et arrachant quelques orties qui n’avoient que 
faire de croitre dans ce lieu sacré. ... Toute cette scéne frappa tellement 
mes sens, que je versai un torrent de larmes.... Quelle faiblesse! Hé, 
oui... je suis aussi foible qu’une femme. ... Je prie cependant mes lec- 
teurs de me plaindre, plut6t que de rire de ma tendresse pour le P. Laurent.® 


Il nous semble qu’en l’occurrence Stendhal a subi la double in- 
fluence de Sterne et de Chamfort. Le premier lui a suggéré l’idée 
de rapprocher le prétre et le tombeau. Mais c’est 4 Chamfort ap- 
paremment qu’il a emprunté l’expression, “le tombeau d’un ami,” 
pour désigner un ami glacé par lige. Dans le Rouge comme dans 
la Chartreuse cette métaphore marque d’une maniére saisissante |’effet 
des années sur des étres énergiques et aimables ainsi que la tristesse 
éprouvée par des coeurs sensibles et jeunes 4 la vue de la faiblesse et 
du néant de ’homme. I] est intéressant aussi de relever le parallélisme 
entre la petite scéne du Rouge et celle de la Chartreuse. 


The University of Georgia JULES C. ALCIATORE 


The Date of Composition of 
Valéry’s La Soirée avec Monsieur Teste 
Since La Soirée avec Monsieur Teste is not only an important mile- 
stone in the career of Paul Valéry but also in contemporary thought, 
*(Euvres de Sterne, traduites de l’anglais par Frenais et D. L. B. (Paris: 


Chez les Libraires Associés, 1797), Vv, 6-7. 
*Ibid., pp. 36-37. 
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it seems to me that the date of its composition should be determined 
as exactly as possible. There is no question as to the date of its pub- 
lication : it was printed in the second volume of the short-lived review 
Le Centaure, which came out late in 1896.1. As to the date of its 
composition, there is some disagreement. Valéry himself said, proba- 


bly many years later, . . Jai écrit Monsieur Teste en 94 ou 95,”? 
Maurice Bémol, in his thesis on Valéry, twice gives the date as 1895.3 
On the other hand, the extremely useful Jntroduction biographique 
to the Pléiade edition of Valéry’s works (Vol. 1, Paris, 1958), com- 
piled by the poet’s daughter, Agathe Rouart-Valéry, states that Mon- 
sieur Teste was written at Montpellier in 1894.4 Since it is well 
known that Valéry was in the habit of insisting that his works were 
cuvres de commande,® we may well ask: why, if Monsieur Teste was 
indeed a commissioned work, was its publication delayed for one or 
two years? 

The very interesting Gide-Valéry correspondence (published a few 
years ago) provides the answer. It is quite abundant for the period 
under consideration, and it shows definitely that Monsieur Teste was 
written, at Montpellier, it is true, and in the month of August (and 
September also), but in 1896, shortly before its publication, and not 
in 1894 or 1895. Ina letter dated September 19, 1896,° Valéry wrote 
to Gide: “ coup d’ceil de bilan sur le mois écoulé . . . gain illusoire— 
écrit Monsieur Teste.” * 

Earlier letters of the same year furnish an answer to those who 
would object: but could he not have conceived the work and written 
a part of it as early as 1894? Ina letter dated May 18, 1896, Valeéry 
informed Gide of a project, as yet unnamed, but which is certainly 


1 There were only two issues of Le Centaure, numbered volumes I and II, 
both appearing in 1896. The second came out some time between November 
11, 1896 and January 5, 1897. (See the letters of these dates in the Corre- 
spondance de Paul Valéry et de Gustave Fourment, Paris, 1957, pp. 136, 137.) 

?In “Propos me concernant,” published in Berne-Joffroy’s Présence de 
Valéry (Paris, 1944), p. 29. (There is no indication of the date, or dates, 
of these propos.) 

’ Maurice Bémol, Paul Valéry (Paris, 1949), pp. 59, 129. 

*Ed. Pléiade, 1, 21. 

®He told Gide, in October 1929, “que depuis nombre d’années il n’a rien 
écrit que sur commande et que pressé par le besoin d'argent” (Journal de 
Gide, 1889-1939 [Paris, 1939], p. 949). 

* Those who are skeptical of the dating of the Gide-Valéry correspondance 
(carefully edited by Robert Mallet) can, for the Valéry letters at least, 
verify the dates themselves: these letters have been preserved in the Biblio- 
théque littéraire Jacques Doucet. 

* Correspondance de Gide et de Valéry (Paris, 1955), p. 277. 
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Teste (there is no mention of any such project in the letters of 1894 
and 1895): 

J’ai toujours eu lenvie (depuis 18—,* la grande époque) d’inventer l’his- 
toire d’un bonhomme qui pense—puisque personne ne veut s’y mettre—et 
j’aimerais a faire une étude pour cela. Une histologie d’un bout de cela, avec 
les procédés & vif. Si j’étais sdr de m’y désennuyer, je m’y mettrais.° 


Four days later, having been informed by Gide that the latter, dis- 
pleased by certain aspects of the first published number of Le Cen- 
taure, was withdrawing from the collaborating group,” he wrote to 
explain why he did not intend to follow suit: “'Tu as vu par ma lettre 
que je compte faire des expériences.”** This is surely an allusion 
to the Teste project. Valéry had undoubtedly mentioned it to Pierre 
Louis, the animator of the Centaure group, and must have promised 
to get it ready for the second number of the review. By August 4 
he had begun to write, and the terms of his letter of that date to Gide 
reveal the difficulties with which he was struggling: 

Je travaille pour Le Centaure, une saleté éceeurante que j’enfile avec dégout, 
sans avoir méme le courage de préparer. J’écris 4 la suite, allant je ne 


sais ou.?? 


A month later (September 4,'* 1896) he explained, in much greater 
detail, what he was trying to do: 


Je bafouille de plus en plus avee M. Teste. Je suis aussi désarmé que possi- 
ble. Le Centaure me harcéle, le bonhomme m’ennuie—je ne sais qu’y fourrer— 
aux heures ot la névralgie me laisse le loisir d’étre simplement abruti. Toute- 
fois, en dehors du style, composition et bitisse qui font défaut, je crois avoir 
mis l4-dedans deux ou trois choses curieuses—mais & y regarder de prés rien 





moins que littéraires. 


*A letter of Gustave Fourment to Valéry, January 5, 1897, says: « J'ai 
eu le plaisir de refaire connaissance avec Monsieur Teste et j’en ai mieux 
goité loriginalité qu’autrefois. J’espére que tu me présenteras bientot Ed. 
Poe qui doit ¢tre un peu son parent.” (Corresp. Valéry-Fourment, p, 137.) 
The word “autrefois” suggests that in “18—” Valéry had discussed with 
Fourment the project later to become T'este, but the mention of Poe makes 
it possible that it may then have been a project concerning Poe’s Dupin. 
(See note 15.) 

* Op. cit., p. 264. 

*? Both numbers of Le Centaure, in spite of Gide’s announced withdrawal, 
give as rédacteurs: “ Henri Albert, André Gide, A. Ferdinand Herold, André 
Lebey, Pierre Loujs, Henri de Régnier, Jean de Tinan, P. V.” 

* Op. cit., p. 266. 

** Op. cit., p, 272. (Written in Montpellier.) 

** The printed text does not give the day of the month. On the eancellation 
on the envelope, which I have seen, it is possible to make out the number “ 4.” 


or 
i?) 
“I 
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Tu tiendras compte de ce que c’est mon premier essai d’un bonhomme, ete 
Genre roman (sans intrigue). De plus, dégoit ou manque de temps ou manque 
de talent, les effets que je voulais faire ont fini ou par étre supprimés ou par 
étre nuls. Donec ma tentative mécanique expire, échoue." 


This seems to me clear. Monsieur Teste began to take definite 
shape in Valéry’s imagination no earlier than May 1896,)° and the 
work was written in August and early September of that year. 

One small but puzzling detail remains to be explained. The Jnéro- 
duction biographique to which I referred above states that, in March 
1896 Valéry asked permission to dedicate Monsieur Teste to the 
painter Degas.*® It would strike me as rather odd to bother about 
the dedication of a work before beginning to write it, before it was 
more than the rather vague project outlined in his letter of May 18, 
1896. According to my own hypothesis, the confusion comes from 
the fact that an item in the Gide-Valéry correspondance dealing with 
this dedication is surely out of place chronologically. A letter from 
Gide to Valéry, dated March 24 [1896], and written from Biskra, 
has accompanying it (possibly attached to it) a card,’ undated, on 
which Gide states that Degas refuses to allow his name to be used 
in the dedication. I am confident that this card has been misplaced, 
and that it should come after Valéry’s letter of September 19, in 
which he informs Gide that he has written Monsieur Teste. This 
letter of September had enclosed with it another, addressed to Eugéne 
Rouart, which requested the latter to inform him (Valéry) if Degas 
accepted the dedication.** It seems to me certain that Gide’s note: 
“FE. R. [Eugéne Rouart] m’écrit ce matin que D. n’accepte pas la 
dédicace,” must have been written after Valéry’s letter to Rouart just 


14 Op. cit., p. 275. (Written in Montpellier.) 

18 As suggested in the letter from Fourment, quoted above (note 8), there 
are definite indications that, in Valéry’s mind, there was a prototype for 
Monsieur Teste, a sort of Ur-Teste—none other than Poe’s Dupin. Madame 
Rouart-Valéry, in the Introduction biographique previously referred to, makes 
the rather tantalizing remark (without further elaboration) that 1895 was 
the date of “Mémoires du Chevalier Dupin, ot s’ébauche le personnage de 
Teste” (p. 23). One wonders if a manuscript bearing such a title is to be 
found among Valéry’s papers. In one of the cahiers of that period there is 
the following notation (possible titles of a projected work?) : “ La vie et les 
aventures (“solitaires ” added above the line) du Cht Auguste Dupin. Les 
mémoires du Chevalier Dupin, Londres, 1853, Cazanova de l’esprit.” ( Cahiers, 
1 [Paris, 1957], 50.) 

16 Ed. Pléiade, 1, 23. 

17 Corresp. Gide-Valéry, p. 261. 

18 Gide copied the letter to Rouart, and kept it with the letter from Valéry. 
(Corresp. G-V, pp. 277-278.) 
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mentioned, and not in March. To admit the interpretation made by 
Robert Mallet, editor of the Gide-Valéry correspondance, that there 
were two attempts to get Degas to accept the dedication,?® we must 
admit two extremely unlikely suppositions: 

1. That Valéry would have taken steps, through the intermediary 
of Gide, who was then on his honeymoon, far away (no air-mail letters 
then), to dedicate to Degas, whom he had just met (See Introd. biogr. 
éd. Pléiade, I, 23), a work that nearly two months later was still only 
an as yet unnamed project. 

2. That Degas having refused once to accept the dedication, Valéry 
would, several months later, have asked him again. 


The first of these suppositions is improbable, the second very much 


out of character for Valéry. 


Oberlin College HENRY A. GRUBBS 


Albert Camus’ First Publications 


When Camus was in troisiéme at the Lycée d’Alger he had a class- 
mate who “ published ” a handwritten magazine called “ Le Monde 
vu de ma chambre,” for which the future Nobel Prize winner wrote a 
piece on “la gloire des aviateurs.”+ This interesting little document 
has disappeared, unfortunately, so we shall probably never know the 
adolescent Camus’ thoughts on the subject. (The “editor” of the 
magazine, who subsequently became a priest, met a tragic death in an 
automobile accident shortly after the war.) In 1932, however, Camus 
published four articles on more mature subjects in a short-lived 
literary review, Sud, whose relatively few numbers now gather dust 
in the Versailles depot of the Bibliothéque Nationale. As far as it 
can be ascertained, these four articles were Camus’ first publications. 

The first number of Sud, revue mensuelle de littérature et d’art 
appeared in Algiers in December, 1931. The editorial board was 
headed by Robert Pfister and Robert Dournon. In their “ Présenta- 
tion ” the editors expressed the conviction that a literary awakening 
was taking place in Algeria and they took pains to stress its authentic 


See his notes, op. cit., pp. 277-278 and 261. 
*Communication of the author. 
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North African character: “ Une précision seulement: il ne s’agit pas 


ici d’une revue littéraire francaise mais d’une publication qui tient } : 
demeurer africaine avant tout. Ce qui se passe dans le monde intel- a 
lectuel de la Métropole nous intéresse, certes; mais nous le sayons P 
par les revues métropolitaines. Ici, il s’agira avant tout de notre . 
Afrique du Nord: l’Afrique du Nord a désormais une vie littéraire ol 
et artistique bien 4 elle: nous voudrions étre un des reflets de cette 


vie ; c’est celle-ci que nous mettrons toujours au premier plan de cette b 
revue.” * They were right, of course, for the publication of Sud was 
another sign of the artistic and intellectual ferment of the thirties 





in Algiers out of which were to come a large number of well-known 
French and Algerian novelists, poets, critics, journalists, and philoso. | 4, 
phers. Jean Bloch-Michel, writing on French Maghreb literature in 


the Winter, 1959, issue of the Partisan Review echoed the words of : 
the editors of Sud: “ What is henceforth certain is that beyond or » 
above political dissension and even the bloodiest battles, a French- os 
speaking North African literature exists. . . .”* p 


When the first number of Sud came out Albert Camus was eighteen | 4, 
years old, a student at the Lycée d’Alger, where one of his teachers | - 


was the philosopher Jean Grenier. He had tentatively decided on | , 
a teaching career and planned to enter the University of Algiers. of 


Grenier, who had around this time begun to exercise a decisive in- 
fluence on Camus, was acquainted with the editors of Sud, and it was | 


CU; 
at his suggestion that his most distinguished pupil wrote the four hs 
articles that appeared in the review in 1932. A 

Camus’ first two contributions to Sud were brief studies of poets. - 
In March, 1932, he published a one-page revaluation of Verlaine,* in Vv 
which he attempted to correct the view that “ Verlaine n’a pas ren- |_,, 
contré sur le chemin de la vie l’Apre et dure expérience, qui vous ™ 
conduit, sans rires ni enthousiasmes vers le but supréme. . .. Ver- it 
laine n’a pas eu conscience du bien ou du mal. Il a péché sans le fa 
savoir. Il a prié en ignorant.” Camus claims that precisely the - 
opposite is true. He argues that Verlaine suffered “ dans son corps - 
malade, dans son coeur douloureux . . . que le poéte, plus que tout fe 
autre, a eu conscience qu’il faisait mal.” He likes Verlaine’s poetry * 
“surtout parce qu’il y a mis toute son Ame trouble et ingénue. Je ne th 
peux m’empécher de V’aimer dans ses défauts, dans cette faiblesse si | 

* Sud (December, 1931), 1, 4. . 

*“ Paris Letter,” xxv, 99. 

«“n Nouveau Verlaine,” Sud, 2¢ année (March, 1932), 1v, 59, signed Camus. 

Vol 
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humaine que du potte délicat et meurtri, elle fait un homme comme 
nous, avee ses lachetés et ses révoltes: ’homme qui a prié Dieu avec 
son ime et qui a péché avec son cerveau.” In the May number of 
Sud, Camus’ study of the now almost forgotten popular poet Jehan 
Rictus was the lead article.6 In it Camus ealls Rictus “ cet étonnant 
poete ”: “ Christ des misérables, Messie des meurt-de-faim, il s’en est 


allé pour semer la bonne parole. Et quelle parole!” (p. 90). He sees 
in Rictus a “ précheur de révolte” (p. 90), and he appears to have 
been deeply moved, in reading Soliloques du pauvre, by “le récit des 
réves du pauvre diable, réves de bonheur tranquille et universel et 
aussi le récit de ses Révoltes ” (p. 90). 

The June, 1932, issue of Sud was a special number, devoted mainly 
to philosophical subjects (“ L’Intuition bergsonienne,” “ Morale épi- 
curienne et morale stoicienne,” “ Essai sur l’ame,” ete.). According 
to Grenier, who wrote the foreword, all of the contributors were 
students under twenty. Among the articles were two by Camus, an 
ambitious “ Essai sur la musique,” ® originally written for Grenier’s 
philosophy class, and “La Philosophie du siécle,” a brief comment 
on Bergson and his newly published Les Deux Sources de la morale 
et de la religion.? The article on Bergson was also inspired by Grenier, 
who spent most of the year talking to his class about the philosopher 
of intuition. 

The “ Essai sur la musique ” is an attempt by the eighteen-year-old 
Camus to formulate his own esthetic ideas through a study of Schopen- 
hauer and Nietzsche. He says that there are two great theories of 
Art—Realism and Idealism. The exact reproduction of reality de- 
manded by Realism debases and destroys Art. Beauty is not in 
Nature; it is we who put it there. Realism has produced little of 
value: “ Pour un Flaubert, combien de Zola? ” (p. 125). He himself 
leans toward the Idealist esthetic, but he recognizes that too often 
it is transformed into a “ théorie morale, productrice d’oeuvres, plates, 
fausses et ennuyeuses i force de vouloir donner des exemples sains, 
respectables et destinés 4 étre imités” (p, 125). Art is neither an 
expression of the real nor of the real embellished to the point of 
falsification; it is simply the expression of the ideal, the creation of 
a dream-world which hides this world and ail its “ horreurs.” Art is 
the objectification of things as we would have them be. It is essen- 


°*“ Jean Rictus,” Sud, 2e année (May, 1932),'v1, 90-91. 
*Tbid., 2e année (June, 1932), vit, 125-130. 
*Thid., p. 144. 
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tially personal and original because the Ideal varies with each of ys, 
Camus insists on the element of originality: “ Mieux vaut une laideur 
qui soit personnelle qu’une beauté plastique qui soit pure imitation” 
(p. 125). This general conception of Art is the point of departure 
of the essay, which will be based largely on Schopenhauer and Niety. 
sche. Camus establishes Nietzsche’s debt to Schopenhauer, and the 
latter’s to Plato. More space will be given to Nietzsche, he says, not 
only because a large part of his writings is on Art, but because “a 
personnalité étrange de ce pocte-philosophe est trop attirante pour ne 
pas la mettre au premier plan” (p. 125). 

In a brief summary of The World as Will and Idea Camus presents 
the context of Schopenhauer’s ideas on music. He says that Schopen- 
hauer believes, “ d’accord en cela, mais en cela seulement, avec ]’Evan- 
gile, que la vie ne vaut pas la peine d’étre vécue” (p. 125). The 
account of Schopenhauer’s metaphysics, esthetics, of his conception 
of genius and of tragedy as the supreme form of poetry, and of his 
theory of music is succinct and accurate. In conclusion, Camus 
stresses the radical opposition of Schopenhauer’s ideas to Realism 
and Naturalism, and he relates them to his own thesis: “ Et pour 
Vinterpréter [Schopenhauer] d’une facgon simple, nous dirons que 
l’Art est opposé 4 la Réalité pour nous la faire oublier” (p. 126). 

Nietzsche’s point of departure, like Schopenhauer’s, was human 
suffering, Camus says, but he arrived at diametrically opposed con- 
clusions: an aristocratic ethic based on the Overman rather than a 
democratic ethic, and instead of a sterile pessimism, an optimism 
based on the intoxication of suffering. Camus wonders about this 
optimism, however, and asks if Nietzsche’s call to redemptive suffering 
did not reveal a basically pessimistic nature in rebellion against its 


own pessimism. In any case, it is this stubborn optimism in the face 


of human suffering that Camus finds most attractive in Nietzsche. 
He traces the development of the thesis of The Birth of Tragedy 


from the conception of the Apollonian and Dionysian elements i 


Greek culture to the call for the rebirth of tragedy in our age. 
Having summarized the essentials of these two philosophies and 
theories of music, Camus then states his own position. Music is the 
concretion through harmony of an otherwise unknowable Ideal World, 
about whose ontological status, however, he is not very precise: “(Ce 
Monde se déroulerait, non pas au-dessous ni au-dessus du Monde Réel 
mais parallélement A lui. Monde des Idées? Peut-€tre, ou alors 
Monde des Nombres . . .” (p. 129). Music is capable of provoking 
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sensations in us, but no art, no sensation can evoke a “ precise musical 
image.” This “proves” that the origin of music is not to be found 
in the real world. Music permits us to create a totally new world 
which we build out of the images and feelings provoked by it. Music 
is thus creative, and not merely evocative, as some have claimed. The 
value of music lies in its power to produce an ecstatic state in which 
we forget the World of Suffering. This ecstatic state is like the 
Dionysian frenzy, at the climax of which one sees “ Dionysos, non 
plus dans sa souffrance, mais dans sa gloire et dans son rayonnement ” 
(p. 129). More than ever before it would be well to speak, like 
Nietzsche, of “musique de rédemption. Aux esprits rationalistes et 
systématiques de notre époque, aux sentiments fanés par le cruel 
arrivisme, la Musique redonne une nouvelle fraicheur. Rédemption 
spirituelle, oui ” (p. 129). In the hierarchy of the arts, music occupies 
the summit. All the arts aim at creating a world of forgetfulness 
and dreams but music is the only one that succeeds. In his con- 
clusion Camus criticizes Nietzsche for not understanding that Wagner’s 
operas were the exemplification of his own esthetic. Wagner is one 
of the rare composers who realizes the ideal of music as a “ dispensa- 
trice d’oubli” (p. 130). In his final words he sums up the general 
anti-rationalist position developed in the essay: 


En général et pour finir, la Musique vraiment féconde, la seule qui nous 
touchera et que nous gofiterons vraiment, sera une Musique de Réve qui 
bannira toute raison et toute analyse. 

Il ne faut pas vouloir comprendre d’abord et sentir ensuite. 

L’art ne souffre pas la Raison. (p. 130) 


In “La Philosophie du siécle,” Camus’ final contribution to Sud, 
he expresses the disappointment of his generation with Bergson’s Les 
Deux Sources de la morale et de la religion. Bergson had raised great 
hopes among his contemporaries with his philosophy of intuition. He 
had clearly defined a method, only the application was yet to come. 
“On attendait une sorte de morale ou de religion toute instinctive 
qui fit comme une vérité révélée. On attendait une sorte d’évangile 
forgé par l’intuition et qui aurait été compris intuitivement. Tous 
ceux qui avaient adopté la prédominance bergsonienne de l’instinct 
sur l’intelligence auraient adopté cet évangile” (p. 144). This, at 
least, was what Camus had hoped for. “Sa philosophie me paraissait 
la plus belle de toutes, car elle était ume des rares avec celle de 
Nietzsche qui refusa tout a la Raison” (p. 144). Les Deux Sources 
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is a total disappointment: “de l’analyse pour prouver les dangers 
de l’analyse, de l’intelligence pour enseigner a se défier de l’intellj- 
gence . . . et partout de pareilles oppositions.” Bergson’s work thus 
remains unfinished. But the hope remains that a younger man yill 
finish it. “ Alors, nous aurons peut-étre cette philosophie-religion, 
cet évangile du siécle dans l’attente duquel le génie contemporain erre 
douloureusement ” (p. 144). 

These four articles are—with the exception of the juvenile piece 
on aviators—Camus’ first writings, and they bear witness to the con- 
tinuity of his thought and the integrity of his sensibility. In Camny 
sense of the word (“ Etre classique c’est en méme temps se répéter et 
savoir se répéter.”) he was one of the foremost modern classicists. 

Some one (Grenier?) may well have suggested to Camus that he 
write on Verlaine and Rictus, but even so, it is characteristic that 
he should reveal a profound sympathy—and in the case of Rictus, 
a predilection—for these two literary grotesques, both social dere- 
licts in rebellion against society. For all his classical taste and art 
Camus was always fascinated by this literary type, fictional and 
real. His great admiration of Rictus is in part attributable to his 
proletarian and poverty-stricken origins, and it presages his own 
gesture of political rebellion in 1934, when he joined the Communist 
Party. In discussing both poets Camus speaks of revolt. He first 
uses the term in connection with Verlaine, but it is not until th 
Rictus article that it becomes clear that revolt is already one of the 
important catagories of his thought. 

Like Schopenhauer and Nietzsche he sees this world as a “ World 
of Suffering.” It is a world of “horrors ” and he appears to be con- 


vinced—as he says Schopenhauer is—that “la vie ne vaut pas || 


peine d’étre vécue.” It is worth while noting that in Le Mythe @ 
Sisyphe, published ten years later, he uses precisely the same languag 
in posing the fundamental problem of philosophy: “ Juger que la vi 
vaut ou ne vaut pas la peine d’étre vécue, c’est répondre a la question 


fondamentale de la philosophie.” The problem is not, of course, av | 


abstract one for the young Camus. Only two years before the “ Essai 
sur la musique ” he had suffered an attack of tuberculosis that looked 
as if it might be fatal. 

Out of this view of the human predicament comes the convictiol, 
which Schopenhauer and Nietzsche help Camus formulate, that ari 
is an escape out of the agony of life. In L’I1omme révolté, twenl) 


years after the “ Essai sur la musique,” this conception of creativity 
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is the basis for the notion of revolt in art: “ Dans toute révolte se 
découvrent l’exigence métaphysique de l’unité, l’impossibilité de s’en 
saisir, et la fabrication d’un univers de remplacement. La révolte, 
de ce point de vue, est fabricatrice d’univers. Ceci définit l’art, aussi. 
L’exigence de la révolte, 4 vrai dire, est en partie une exigence 
esthétique. . . . L/artiste refait le monde a son compte.”* Farther 
on in the same section of the book he qualifies this somewhat in order 
to escape the pitfall of nihilism: “ Pour eréer la beauté, [artiste] 
doit en méme temps refuser le réel et exalter certains de ses aspects. 
L’art conteste le réel, mais ne se dérobe pas a lui.”*® He had pro- 
gressed from an initial total rejection of the world to a dialectic of 
rejection and acceptance out of which comes true art. 

Friedrich Nietzsche is in all probability the philosopher of the past 
who most influenced Camus. Even as late as L’Homme révolté, 
Nietzsche provides him with the central historical concept of the 
book—the advent of nihilism in the Western World. This is not a 
concern of Camus’ in the “ Essai sur la musique,” however. What 
is most important there is the Nietzschean notion of the Dionysian 
element in Greek tragedy, the idea that behind the mask of the tragic 
hero we find the dying god, and the conception of redemptive suffering 
and redemptive art, all of which will blend with the image of the 
Christian God-Man to inspire first the absurd man-god of Caligula, 
L’Etranger and Le Mythe de Sisyphe, and then the secular saint, or 
rebel, of Les Justes, La Peste, and L’I1omme révolté. This leads us 
to a final comment on these four Sud articles. I have said elsewhere *° 
that Camus’ anti-rationalism and the Christian cast of his vocabulary 
and symbols begin with the preparation of his university thesis on 
Hellenism and Christianity. It is clear from these articles that they 
go back much farther into his youth. At eighteen Camus is already 
a devotee of Nietzsche and Bergson, archenemies of philosophic ra- 
tionalism, he is using the traditional vocabulary of Christian theology, 
and calling for a “ philosophie-religion ” and an “ évangile du siécle ” 
to fill the gap left by the “death of God ” and what is felt to be the 
bankruptey of science and rationalism. Whether Camus is thinking 
this way even earlier is difficult to determine. It is unlikely that his 
Lycée training would have produced his anti-rationalism and anti- 

°L’Homme révolté (Gallimard, 1951), p- 316., 

*Tbid., p. 319. 


*“Camus in 1936: the Beginnings of a Career,” Sym, xm (Spring-Fall, 
1958), 7-18. 
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positivism. It is most probable that he began to formulate his basic 
world-view around the time that he began his studies with Jean 
Grenier (1930, after the shock of the onset of tuberculosis), and that 
in the latter’s teaching and in the readings he suggested Camus found 
a world-view and a way of thinking that suited him perfectly. 

By 1935, Sud had gone the way of so many little magazines; it 
ceased publication and never reappeared. It was replaced by others, 
however, including Rivages, for which Camus also wrote, and which 
also died in its infancy. But in its brief career Sud could at least 
claim the honor of publishing the first writings of the most dis- 
tinguished French man of letters at mid-century. 


Wesleyan University CARL A. VIGGIANI 


? 


‘“Murmeln, fliistern, rieseln”’: 
Zur Entstehung von Clemens Brentanos Wiegenlied 


Nicht viele von Brentanos Gedichten kénnen sich dem kleinen Lied 
an die Seite stellen, das in Sammlungen und Anthologien gewéhnlich 
unter dem Titel Wiegenlied erscheint. Es gehért zu Brentanos voll- 
kommenen Schépfungen: Dichte, Prignanz, Geschlossenheit, Rhyth- 
mus und Melodie vereinigen sich zu einem Gebilde makelloser Art: 

Singet leise, leise, leise, 

Singt ein fliisternd Wiegenlied, 
Von dem Monde lernt die Weise, 
Der so still am Himmel zieht. 


Singt ein Lied so siiss gelinde, 

Wie die Quellen auf den Kieseln, 
Wie die Bienen um die Linde 
Summen, murmeln, fliistern, rieseln. 


Wenn wir der zauberhaften Wirkung dieses Gedichtes nachsinnen, 
so ist es wohl die letzte Zeile, bei der wir am liingsten verweilen. Mit 
Recht hat Wolfgang Kayser von ihr gesagt, sie sei “im Klang von 
solcher zwingenden Steigerung, Aufhellung, von so unzerbrechbarer 
Fiigung, dass wir nach keiner anderen, etwa logischen Rechtfertigung 
ihrer Fiigung suchen.” Der Uebergang von dem dunklen “u” in 
“summen” und “murmeln” iiber das “ii” in “ fliistern” zum 


1 Das sprachliche Kunstwerk (Bern, 1948), S. 255. 
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hellen “ie” in “rieseln” ist hier in der Tat héchst treffend als 


” bezeichnet; nicht minder suggestiv ist die durch 


“ Aufhellung 
Pausen und Dehnung verlangsamte Bewegung der Schlusszeile, die 
in dem langen Vokal des letzten Wortes, “ rieseln,” schliesslich aus- 
schwingt. Um so mehr muss es tiberraschen, dass Brentano den 
grésseren Teil dieses so wunderbar gegliickten Verses allem Anschein 
nach nicht erfunden sondern iibernommen hat. Jedenfalls finden sich 
drei der vier Verben, die die so einmalige Fiigung dieser Zeile aus- 
machen, iiberdies in genau derselben Reihenfolge, schon in einem 
Briefe Heinses. Der Brief, am 14. Juli 1780 in Heidelberg geschrieben 
und an Fritz Jacobi gerichtet, wurde 1806 von Wilhelm Kérte im 
ersten Band seiner Briefe deutscher Gelehrten veroffentlicht ; die Stelle, 
auf die es hier ankommt, lautet im Zusammenhang folgendermassen : 
Von meiner Herberge hinan gieng ich einige hundert Schritte vor einer hellen 
Kirche vorbey, deren Hof voll starker und hoher und weitzweigiger Linden 
stand, und kam an eine steinerne Treppe, stieg hinauf, und langte in einer 
Lindenallee an, neben welcher ein Schloss mit einem geriiumigen Hofe sich 
befand. Stieg weiter hinauf und kam in einen schénen Garten mit Wasser- 
kiinsten; und gieng durch einen Bogengang von lauter Fruchtbiumen mit 
Lauben von schattigem Gestriiuch. Stieg iiber griinen Rasen durch kleine 
Irrgiinge einen Hiigel herab, kam an einer kleinen Rotunde mit Architektur 
ausgemahlt vorbey, hérte murmeln und fliistern und rieseln, und stand Mittags 
bey blauem Sonnenhimmel in kiihler Dimmerung an einem eiskalten Quell. # 


Wenig Wert wird man darauf legen, dass selbst die “ Linden ” und 
der “ Quell ” von Brentanos Gedicht schon bei Heinse vorkommen, 
denn es sind dies Bilder, die so sehr zum Allgemeingut der Poesie 
gehéren, dass sie Brentano von iiberall her zufliegen konnten. Anders 
jedoch steht es mit dem “ murmeln, fliistern, rieseln ”: dies erscheint 
uns als eine so besondere, und in Brentanos Gedicht jedenfalls, so 
unverriickbare Folge, dass, schon nach den Gesetzen mathematischer 
Wahrscheinlichkeit, mit dem wiederholten spontanen Zustandekommen 
dieser Kombination nicht eben zu rechnen ist. Natiirlich ist es 
moglich, dass Brentano diese Wortfolge erfunden hat ; dass er sie nicht 
zu erfinden brauchtc, ist sicher. Denn er kannte den Briefwechsel, 
zu dem der genannte Brief Heinses gehért, sehr genau, und, was mehr 
bedeutet, er liebte ihn wie weniges in der Literatur. 

Brentanos Interesse an Heinse, den er auch persénlich kannte,° 


* Briefe zwischen Gleim, Wilhelm Heinse und Johann von Miiller (Ziirich, 
1806), S. 428 f—Hervorhebungen von mir. 

*Vgl. Clemens Brentano, Briefe, hrsg. v. Friedrich Seebass, 1 (Niirnberg, 
1951), 305. 
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geht bis in seine Anfainge zuriick. Schon 1801 tragt er seiner 
Schwester Gunda auf, Heinses Urteil iiber seinen Godwi zu erforschen.4 
und erfaihrt von ihr, dass Heinse den Roman der Susette Gontard. 
Hélderlins Diotima, vorgelesen habe.© Man wird sich also nicht 
wundern, dass er begierig nach dem Briefwechsel Heinses, Gleims und 
Johannes Miillers griff. Ausziige hatte er offenbar zunichst in der 
Isis gelesen.° Schon am 1. Januar 1806 jedoch weist er seinen Freund 
Arnim auf die Briefe hin und legt ihm nahe, sie zu kaufen; vieles 
darin habe ihn “ mehr als der romantischste Roman ” erfreut, bemerkt 
er dabei.’ Kin paar Tage spiiter empfiehlt er die Briefe auch seinem 
Schwager Savigny * und wiederholt den Hinweis sehr dringlich einige 
Monate spiiter: “ Sie miissen sie bald, gleich lesen, ich wire gliicklich 


sie vorzulesen.” ° Um diese Zeit muss er sich eingehend mit ihnen 


beschiftigt haben, denn am 18. Mirz schreibt er noch einmal an 


“c 


Arnim, dass er sie “in diesem Augenblick” lese, und fordert ihn 


auf, sie “doch recht bald ” zu lesen; er nennt die Briefe 


« 


“in Bezug 
auf Heinse ein schéneres Buch als Ardinghello,” nennt Heinse selbst 
“eine der wunderbarsten poetischen Naturen” und erklirt: “Du 
kannst nicht glauben, wie mich das Buch bewegt, wo alles wahr drin 
ist,” und betont, mehrmals sogar, wie lieb ihm Heinse sei. Der 
Enthusiasmus iiber die “ wunderbar verwirrend[e] . . . Lektiire” 
geht bis zur Identifikation mit dem Gelesenen: “ Oft meine ich,” 
erklirt er Arnim, “ich schriebe Dir alle diese freundlichen Worte.” * 
Nach alledem kann es kaum iiberraschen, wenn ihm eine poetische 
Wendung aus diesen Briefen tatsichlich im Ohr haften blieb, eine 
Wendung iiberdies, die im héchsten Masse die akustischen Reize auf- 
wies, fiir die er besonders empfinglich war. Dass Brentano da, wo 
sein dichterisches Gefiihl angeriihrt war, leicht von anderen zu iiber- 
nehmen bereit war, ist auch sonst bezeugt; die Grabschrift, die er 
sich ausdachte und in die er bekanntlich Worte aus Hélderlins Halfte 
des Lebens iibernommen hat, ist nur ein Beispiel fiir diese Tatsache.” 


‘Das unsterbliche Leben. Unbekannte Briefe von Clemens Brentano, hrsg. 
v. Wilhelm Schellberg und Friedrich Fuchs (Jena, 1939), S. 176. 

® Ebda., 178. 

®° Briefe, 1, 305. 

7 Ebda., 298. 

® Das unsterbliche Leben, S. 346 f. 

® Ebda., 354. 

1° Briefe, 1, 305 f.—Hervorhebungen von mir. 

1 Vgl. Walther Rehm, “Brentano und Hodlderlin,” Hélderlin-Jahrbuch 
(Jahrg. 1947), S. 169 ff. 
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Auffallend ist schon bei Heinse, dass die drei ténenden Verben so 
unbestimmt, auf kein Subjekt bezogen, im Raume schweben. Denn 
was hier murmelt und fliistert und rieselt, wird uns ja nicht ausdriick- 
lich gesagt. Auch bei Brentano bleibt die Bezogenheit bis zu einem 
gewissen Grad im Vaguen; wir sind durchaus nicht geneigt, genauer 
nachzuforschen, was hier den Bienen, was den Quellen zuzusprechen 
ist. Es mag miissig sein, zu spekulieren, wie sich die dichterische 
Entstehung der letzten Strophe im einzelnen vollzogen hat, aber 
nimmt man einmal an, diese drei von Heinse her in Brentanos Ge- 
dichtnis gebliebenen Worte hitten den Kern der Strophe abgegeben, 
so folgt das iibrige fast von selbst. Dann hiitte schon der Zwang des 
Metrums, das einen weiteren Takt erforderte, ein weiteres Verbum 
nahegelegt und so das “summen” herbeigezogen, so wie der Zwang 
des Reimes das “ rieseln” mit den “ Kieseln ” verkniipfte. Keines- 
wegs muss man dabei annehmen, dass ein kleines, tibrigens an sich 
recht albernes Gedichtchen, das Arnim um fast dieselbe Zeit an Bren- 
tano schickte und das auf frappierende Art um denselben Reim zen- 
triert ist, diesem gegenwiirtig gewesen sein muss; ?* auf “ rieseln ” ist 
im Grunde gar kein anderer Reim moglich. 

Die Uebernahme selbst tut natiirlich Brentanos dichterischem 
Genie keinen Eintrag. Auch wenn man das Uebernommene nicht 
einiach als sprachlichen Rohstoff, sondern als persénlich geprigten 
Ausdruck einer eigentiimlichen, sinnlich gerichteten Sprachkraft be- 
trachtet, ihren hohen dichterischen Rang bekommt Heinses Wortfolge 
doch erst im lebendigen Zusammenhang von Brentanos Gedicht. 
Verpflanzung erweist sich in Wahrheit als Steigerung: jetzt erst 
steht das “ murmeln, fliistern, rieseln” in einem so dichten Gewebe 
von Assoziationen und Beziehungen, von Bildern und Klingen, dass 
es uns wirklich, auf eine unbegreifliche Art, im Ohre singt und tént. 

Aus dem Vorstehenden ergibt sich im iibrigen auch ein Anhalts- 
punkt zur Datierung des Gedichts. Denn wenn, wie wir annehmen, 
Heinses “murmeln und fliistern und rieseln” in Brentanos Wiegen- 
lied eingegangen ist, so lisst sich zwar keineswegs ausschliessen, dass 
dies méglicherweise erst viel spiter, beim Wiederlesen der Briefe oder 
aus der Krinnerung geschehen ist; doch hat die Annahme, Brentano 
habe die Zeile unter dem ersten spontanen Eindruck der Lektiire 
iibernommen, gewiss die griéssere Wahrscheinlichkeit fiir sich. Dies 
wiirde auf 1806 als Jahr der Entstehung deuten. 


* Reinhold Steig, Achim von Arnim und Clemens Brentano (Stuttgart, 
1894), S. 184; Brief vom 6. Juli 1806. 
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Auf dasselbe Jahr 1806 fiihrt aber auch eine andere Erwiigung, 
Brentano hat das Gedicht zu seinen Lebzeiten nicht verdffentlicht, 
Erst nach seinem Tode erschien es in der Sammlung der Rhein. 
miarchen, die Guido Gérres 1846 herausgab, und zwar in dem Mirchen 
von den “ Ahnen des Miillers Radlauf.” Auch die Chronologie der 
Mirchen ist unsicher. Nachweislich hat Brentano 1816 und 1817 an 
ihnen gearbeitet; einzelnes geht auf friihere Zeiten zuriick. Dies 
trifft vor allem auf einen Teil der in den Mirchen enthaltenen 
Gedichte zu.** Ob Brentano das Wiegenlied eigens fiir das Mirchen 
von den “ Ahnen des Miillers Radlauf” geschrieben oder das schon 
vorhandene Gedicht in das Mirchen eingeschoben hat, ist nicht be- 
kannt. Fiir die letztere Méglichkeit spricht jedoch nicht nur die 
Tatsache, dass Brentano verhialtnismissig hiiufig friiher entstandene 
Gedichte in Prosawerke eingelegt hat, sondern vor allem die Gestalt, 
in der das Gedicht im Mirchen erscheint. Es ist dort der Lureley 
in den Mund gelegt und um folgende Strophe vermehrt : 


Denn es schlummern in dem Rheine 
Jetzt die lieben Kindlein klein, 
Ameleya wacht alleine 

Weinend in dem Mondenschein. 


Diese Strophe erscheint hier als die zweite des Gedichts. Ihre dich- 
terische Substanz ist so viel geringer als die der beiden anderen 
Strophen, sie reisst ausserdem eine fiihlbare Einheit so méorderisch 
auseinander, dass man sich dem Lindruck nicht entziehen kann, sie 
verdanke ihr Dasein nicht so sehr der Inspiration als dem technischen 
Erfordernis, das Gedicht nachtriglich in die Handlung des Miarchens 
einzubauen. Auch die Tatsache, dass diese Strophe sich spiiter fiir 
die Fassung, in der das Gedicht ausserhalb der Miarchen in den 
Gesammelten Schriften erschien,* so leicht herausbrechen liess, ohne 
eine Liicke zu hinterlassen, rechtfertigt die Vermutung, dass sie nicht 
von Anfang an zum Gedicht gehorte. 


18 Preitz macht dies z. B. fiir die Fiinf Rheinlieder geltend. Brentanos 
Werke, 11 (Leipzig und Wien, 1914), 473.—Guignard, sich auf Richard Benz’ 
Einleitung zu den Miirchen in der Schiiddekopfschen Ausgabe und auf Bren- 
tanos eigene Erkliirung stiitzend, nimmt an, die Rheinmdrchen seien gegen 
1811 geschrieben, hilt jedoch eine friihere Entstehung der in ihnen enthaltenen 
Gedichte fiir wahrscheinlich. Chronologie des poésies de Clemens Brentano 
(Paris, 1933), p. 55. Fiir das Wiegenlied gibt er kein Entstehungsdatum, 
auch kein mutmassliches, sondern verzeichnet nur die ersten Drucke. 

14Clemens Brentano’s Gesammelte Schriften, hrsg. v. Christian Brentano, 
ir (Frankfurt, 1852), 443. 
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Doch schon der Zusammenhang, in dem das Gedicht im Marchen 
steht, lisst auf eine friihere Entstehung schliessen. Es folgen nam- 
lich auf das Wiegenlied ohne jeden Uebergang und ohne jede 
Erklirung zwei Herzeleid tiberschriebene Strophen, von denen freilich 
Wer nie sein Brot mit Trinen ass.” ™° 


“e 


die erste ein Zitat ist: Goethes 
Dies Lied Goethes ist das Lied “ das Brentano nach Sophies Tod .. . 
auf den Lippen stand,” *® und das den Mittelpunkt des grossen Briefes 
an Arnim bildet, in dem Brentano vom Tode der geliebten Frau 
schreibt.17 Dieselbe Anordnung: das Wiegenlied, nun allerdings um 
die Mittelstrophe gekiirzt, und wieder von Herzeleid gefolgt, ist dann 
fiir den Gedichtband der Gesammelten Schriften beibehalten. Ver- 
einigt sind die Gedichte unter dem Titel Variationen iber ein be- 
kanntes Thema. Das bekannte Thema ist natiirlich “ Wer nie sein 
Brot mit Triimen ass,” aber Variationen dieses Themas sind genau 
genommen nur die Strophen, die auf Herzeleid folgen und diesem 
Gedicht auch véllig in der Struktur gleichen, jeweils zwei Strophen, 
die mit “ Wer .. .” einsetzen. Hieran schliesst sich jedesmal ein 
vierzeiliger Chor und diese dreistrophige Einheit wird sechsmal wieder- 
holt. Offensichtlich keine Variation von “ Wer nie sein Brot mit 
Tranen ass,” auch im Metrum véllig verschieden, ist das erste Gedicht 
der Reihe: “ Singet leise, leise, leise.” Wenn man nicht annehmen 
will, dass der Zufall die Gedichte zusammengeworfen hat, dann bleibt 
nur eine Erklirung, die Annahme nimlich, dass eine innere Beziehung 
besteht, dass die Anordnung Ausdruck eines Lebenszusammenhanges 
ist, in dem auf ein Wiegenlied tatsichlich bitteres Herzeleid folgte. 
Das Goethezitat auf den Tod Sophie Mereaus zu beziehen ist keine 
Konjektur, denn Brentano hat diese Beziehung selbst hergestellt ; 
schwerlich wird man annehmen konnen, er hatte diesem fiir ihn so 
bedeutungsschweren Zitat ein Wiegenlied vorangestellt, wenn ihn dazu 
nicht auch eine tiefere Absicht gedringt hatte, wenn nicht auch dieses 
Wiegenlied sich auf Sophie Mereau bezogen hatte. Nimmt man im 
Sinne dieser Ueberlegung an, Brentano habe das Wiegenlied fiir das 
Kind geschrieben, das die geliebte Frau im Jahre ihres Todes 
erwartete und an dessen Geburt sie dann starb, so wire allerdings 
ein Wiegenlied entsetzlichem Herzeleid vorangegangen. Auch diese 
Schlusskette fiihrt uns also ins Jahr 1806. 


> 


7Von Brentano mit kleinen Ungenauigkeiten zitiert: “in Trainen” statt 
Goethes “mit Trinen”; auch ist die Wortfolge der dritten Zeile verindert. 

1° Preitz, a.a.O., 11, 522. 

1? Briefe, 1, 340. 
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Damit soll nicht behauptet sein, dass das Gedicht nunmehr mit 
vélliger Sicherheit datiert ist; die vorstehenden Erwagungen kénnen 
nicht mehr «ls Indizien sein. Aber auf Indizien sind wir nun einmal 
angewiesen, solange keine genauen Daten zur Entstehungsgeschichte 
so vieler Gedichte Brentanos vorliegen, und wenn sich diese Indizien 
wie im vorliegenden Fall von verschiedenen Richtungen her gegen- 
seitig stiitzen, so wird man ihnen doch einen hohen Grad von Wabhr. 
scheinlichkeit zusprechen miissen. 


Harvard University BERNHARD BLUME 





REVIEWS 











Bernard F. Huppé, Doctrine and Poetry. Augustine’s Influence on 
Old English Poetry (New York: State Univ. of New York, 1959, 
vi + 248 pp. $6.00). IN this essay in what D. W. Robertson has 
recently called “ historical criticism,” Huppé seeks to establish “ The 
influence of Augustinian [literary] theory on vernacular practice . . . 
in detailed analysis of several brief poems and of one very long poem” 
(v) from the surviving Anglo-Saxon corpus. Huppé’s method is 
to begin (Chapter I) with “ an exposition of the Augustinian literary 
theory as it is formulated in the De doctrina . . .” then, in Chapter 
II, to show “The continuing influence of the theory ” particularly 
on Bede’s exegetical writings, then, in Chapter ITI, to “ glance at 
Christian poetry in Latin for what light it sheds on the vernacular 
practice.” (v) In the fourth and fifth chi; .ers Huppé closely examines 
first Cedman’s Hymn and then Genesis A, and, in the final chapter, 
sketches a program for the application of this historical criticism to 
other works of Old English poetry. 

The entire book represents a successful attempt on Huppé’s part to 
think his way into a tradition which is remote from us but most 
relevant to the proper understanding of these poems. “ How could 
Bede have found in the brief and simple hymn an exemplification of 
true Christian poetry?” Huppé asks at one point (103). And later, 
“What might Bede have perceived in this arrangement?” (108). 
Still later, “ By employing the techniques established to reveal the 
truth and beauty of Scripture, it has been possible to show that to 
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the pious mind determined to find hints of thematic truth, the form 
and diction of |Cadman’s] Hymn would have given such hints” 
(122). With this last quotation we become aware that the piety and 
determination of a Bede have been reborn in Huppé, that Huppé is a 
most useful guide to the analysis of the Hymn or Genesis A precisely 
because he has so saturated himself with the ways of mediaeval thought 
that he speaks with the voice of Bede. 

Indeed, the reader may be tempted at moments to make an ironic 
application to Huppé himself of a quotation from De Labriolle, who 
“points out,” Huppé says, 
that we do not know the Bible as Christians of earlier centuries did, so that 
we miss the force of many biblical citations; the very process “of relating to 
the scriptural text, cost what may, all the thoughts which life can suggest 
in its infinite variety of vicissitudes may seem to us like a paradoxical wager 
which appears to succeed only through the subtlety of the commentator. We 
seem not so much to wonder at tours de force like these as to be disconcerted 
by them ” (19-20). 


Huppé is a subtle commentator indeed in his twenty-eight page analy- 
sis of Cadman’s nine-line Hymn. But, though certain points in his 
analysis may disconcert us (for example, what appear to be the quibbles 
about ord on 119: “ The establishment of this ord, or point of battle, 
does not constitute the battle, but it does represent the beginning of 
the battle . . .”), it would be unfair to imply that this analysis is 
only a tour de force. 

It is, in fact, the most valuable critique of this fine little poem. 
One brief illustration of Huppé’s successful application of exegetical 
knowledge to literary criticism must suffice: 

The theme of the poem [that man should praise God], explicitly stated at the 
beginning, is carried out implicitly in the details of word choice. As the three 
epithets that signify the Trinity [metudes myhte, modgepanc, wure wuldorfeder 
(see 111)] are reeflected in the tripartite division of the poem as a whole, so 
the poet’s use of the remaining epithets for God seems further to reveal his 


adaptation of form to substance (116). 


Only one phrase in this otherwise excellent piece of analysis is dis- 
turbing: “word choice.” Magoun demonstrated over four years ago 
that we can properly speak only of the singer’s choice of formulas in 
the Hymn. In his final footnote to this chapter (130) Huppé refers 
to Magoun’s article, but he takes no other account of it. But Magoun 
and Iluppé must be read together. Each provides a significant part, 
but only a part, of the scholarly knowledge and criticism needed for 
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the understanding of the small “ miracle ” of the Hymn, traditionally 


formulaic and subtly Christian as it is. 


Huppé follows his analysis of the Hymn with an eighty-page study 


of Genesis A. “The general question,” he writes, “may be stated 
thus: In the light of Augustinian theory of literature may the poem 
Genesis be shown to have a unifying theme which unites all parts of 
the poem and to which the interpolated portion is also appropriate?” 
(133). In his search for the underlying and unifying theme Huppé 
begins by comparing the opening lines of this Genesis with the opening 
lines of that attributed to Hilary of Arles and with the words of the 
Preface in the Mass: “ Vere dignum et justum est, .. . nos tibi 
semper et undique gratias agere . . .” (134). These words present 


the theme that we might expect from a poem on Genesis. For Genesis, as 
interpreted by the commentators, not only describes man’s fall, but forecasts 
his redemption as well; and the promotion of man’s duty to praise God is the 
aim and logical conclusion of the traditional justification of God’s ways in 
the story of the Creation, Fall, and Redemption. ... But the Flood may 
represent baptism, and the Sacrifice of Isaac may represent the Redemption; 
each incident in its symbolic meaning may have been intended as a conclusion 
to a poem celebrating one of the underlying meanings of Genesis. That is, 
both poems [Genesis A and Hilary’s Genesis] may be completely and themati- 
cally intended (134-5). 


After a close reading of the first 111 lines of Genesis A, Huppé 
proceeds to a “detailed study of the amplifications, modifications, 
condensations, and omissions in the [rest of the] poem to discover 
whether collectively they reveal an underlying thematic purpose that 
will explain not only their own reason for being but also the poet’s 
intention in writing the Genesis” (148-9). That “ underlying the- 
matic purpose” is soon discovered to be the poet’s presentation of 
the founding of the two cities, the city of Babylon and the city of God. 
The first is founded by Cain and Nimrod, the second by Heber and 
Abraham. The opening third of the poem, devoted to the Fall of 
the angels and of man, is thus seen, on the moral level, as the necessary 
establishment of the background against which man chooses his damna- 
tion or salvation. The last 1,200 lines of the poem, which deal with 
Abraham, particularly the final hundred lines, present “ symbolically 
the story of the road back, of Christ’s Redemption ; for, as Augustine 
says, in the time of Abraham not only ‘ does the idea of the City begin 
to be apparent, but also the divine promises are read more clearly, 
which now in Christ we see fulfilled’” (188). Fittingly, from this 
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point of view, Genesis A ends with the offering of Isaac, a prefiguring 
of Christ’s fulfillment of these promises. 

Huppé’s defense of the unity and integrity of what has often been 
treated as an incomplete paraphrase is powerfully persuasive. It is 
therefore unfortunate that he should lay himself open to criticism on 
a number of points, most of them small. For example, there is a 
number of unusual renderings or misreadings of the Old English text. 
Frea (134, 186) is alternatively translated as “joy” even when it 
appears in formulas; gleam (138) is apparently confused with glem ; 
on laste (139-40) is apparently translated as “at last,” onwocon 
(149) as “beat,” alwihta (225) as “ Almighty,” stanas (228) as 
“stars.” The reading of Genesis 954b (151) should be explained, and 
also the translation of demad (186) as a passive. At times (cp. 191) 
the “ English ” translation of the poem is more puzzling than helpful. 
At times, too, Huppé lapses into a jargon worthy of the worst mediaeval 
quibbler: “ The wan waves of the uncreate signify chaos but not dark- 
night ” (145). More important is this denial: “'The poet’s vigorous 
battle scenes do not celebrate the memories of heathen poetry; rather 
symbolically they celebrate the triumph of the Christian soldier ” 
(197). The diction of Genesis A appears to be an oral diction, as I 
have elsewhere suggested. The poet (who was trained in the tradi- 
tional techniques of “ singing ”) would, therefore, most assuredly have 
stirred “ memories of heathen poetry ” with his use of traditional and 
therefore ancient themes of battle. It would seem wiser to observe 
that the original audiences of Genesis A might both remember the 
uses of these themes if not in “pagan” at least in heroic contexts 
and also take delight in this singer’s pouring out new wine from these 
old bottles. 

But these reservations about Huppé’s book are not intended to deny 
its very great value. The final chapter alone contains suggestions 
enough, both about the Biblical and Christian and the more lyric and 
heroic poetry (including Beowulf), to keep the sensitive student of 
these poems busy for many years to come. The first chapter, in 
particular, ought to be required introductory reading for all students 
of Old English literature. It might be fitting to conclude with 
Huppé’s statement of a claim which he does much to justify in this 
book : 

. Genesis A stands at the beginning of the great medieval literature that, 
with the symbolic meaning of the Bible always at the center of consciousness, 
was to extend the imagination beyond the structural limitations of biblical 
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commentary in such works of culmination as the Divine Comedy and Piers 


Plowman (209). 


Genesis A may seem a humble beginning indeed for such splendid 
culminations as these, yet it is perhaps only by attempting to see the 
Old English poem in this context that we shall ever learn to prize it 


at its true worth. 


Brown University ROBERT P. CREED 


Rossell Hope Robbins, Historical Poems of the XIVth and XVth 
Centuries (New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1959. xlviii + 440 
pp- $7.50). ONCE in a hundred years is not too often to 
welcome a good anthology of medieval English verse on historical and 
political themes, and R. H. Robbins’s collection appears most appro- 
priately at the centenary of Thomas Wright’s Political Poems and 
Songs. Its format, handier and more attractive than that of the 
Rolls Series, is as like that of the editor’s earlier anthology of secular 
lyrics as the American publishers can make it. The judgment of the 
editor tends to confirm that of his predecessor, for of his even hundred 
poems exactly a quarter appeared in Wright’s two volumes, and of the 
eleven pieces wholly in English which Wright printed in his earlier 
work, The Political Songs of England, Dr. Robbins includes five. 
Only two of the hundred poems are here printed for the first time 
(Nos. 53, 57), both rather slight, though No. 57 has a few strong 
lines ; but six others (Nos. 19, 21, 44, 47, 55, 62) are texts from other 


manuscripts than those already reproduced, and the anthology is | 


especially valuable in that it makes readily available many pieces now 
scattered in periodicals and monographs not to be found in smaller 
libraries. That it is more than a sampling is shown by the editor's 
reckoning of all the known historical and political poems in Middle 
English to number about 250. 

The whole volume is one which should be browsed in, at least, by 
every graduate or undergraduate student of early English literature 
or history. A few hours with it might even help the education of the 
young critic who once replied to a question put by Professor Randall 
Stewart, “ Literature has never been a trustworthy source of informa- 
tion about the times in which it was produced.” 


There is no reason to quarrel with the editor’s selection from the 
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available material. He marks the “ Epitaph for the Duke of Glouces- 
ter” (No. 73) as notable for inducing boredom, but readers not sus- 
tained by a special interest will yawn at others as low in poetical 
quality as the worst of Lydgate (well, almost as low), for example, 
No. 83, “A Remembrance of Henry VI,” which shows the ten- 
dency to abjectness characteristic of Friar James Ryman, the mass- 
producer of carols. “A Trade Policy” (No. 70) demonstrates that 
not only in modern Manchester is the economics of the cloth trade 
somewhat difficult to turn into poetry. The student of political and 
topical verse of later centuries as it appears in broadside and pamphlet 
will recognize many of the sad symptoms of elegy, satire, and moralizing 
narrative written in haste and to order without much inspiration or 
finesse. The most engaging things, apart from the ballad of Otterburn 
(No. 26) and the carols, are some of the most aggressive and vin- 
dictive, the pieces which express good solid delight in Englishmen who 
meet the enemy and “ken him his creed,” like Minot’s (Nos. 9-12), 
or which shamelessly exult over an opponent’s discomfiture, like 
“ Arrest of the Duke of Suffolk” (No. 75): “ Now is the fox drevin 
to hole! hoo to hym hoo, hoo!” or the explosive end of the Harley 
2253 account of the execution of Simon Fraser (No. 4): 


Tprot, scot, for pi strif! 
hang vp pbyn hachet ant pi knyf. 


The texts are well set forth, and those which have been compared 
with the manuscripts by the reviewer are very accurate. There could 
be some doubt of the need to record ordinary crossings-out and inter- 
lineations. In No. 41, 1. 7, the manuscript reads worpier (7 inter- 
lined), and in line 48 it is a pity to have Whiting’s reading of halud 
revived when the manuscript shows habud. Emendation is kept to a 
minimum, perhaps wrongly in No. 73, 1. 64, where there seems to be 
no reason for not emending prayed to praye. 

The notes are thorough in their identification of persons and events 
and are particularly valuable for their quotation of many well-chosen 
and illuminating passages from the various prose chronicles, reprinted 
in extracts generous enough to be really useful to a student and to 
whet his appetite for more of the originals. An excellent bibliography 
appears asa “select list ” of titles. Less helpful to the reader is the 
usage of giving only the Brown-Robbins: Jndex numbers of poems 
referred to, instead of titles and locations. Often a reader not bent 
on looking up the poem cited could recognize it from its title or first 
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line, but few readers have the Jndex numbers by heart, and not all, 
unfortunately, have the Index itself at hand. One wishes that the 
editor had revised out of his copy a few such sentences as “ In addition 
to his political and ecclesiastical positions, Zouche added military,” 
(p. 265) and “ He was killed at the Battle of Shrewsbury, and his 
body quartered as a rebel” (p. 282). It would have been better to 
call the Perey crescent a badge rather than “a well-known crest of 
the family ” (p. 284). As a crest it appears to have been used only 
by the third Earl in the next century and then “ perhaps only during 
his father’s lifetime ” (Archaeologia Aeliana, New Series, IV, 191); 
as a badge it was ubiquitous. The crest most used by various Percys 
was a lion (with variations in posture of legs and tail), and “ lucetts” 
appear as both charges and badges (No. 26, ll. 181-183). 

There is a strange miss in the note on No. 75, 1. 9, “ And all gooth 
don ” is glossed “ adv. ; tr. 


“ 


baeward, and don is in the myre,” where 
all is down in the mire.” Dun is an old equine acquaintance of 
readers of Chaucer and Shakespeare, well known in a Christmas game 
as well as in this proverbial phrase ; see the Manciple’s Prologue, 1. 5, 
and Romeo and Juliet, I, iv, not to mention the Towneley Play of the 
Judgment, ll. 204-205, and The Oxford Dictionary of English Proverbs. 
In No. 49, 1. 55, it is hardly necessary to find difficulty in “ leward” 
and suggest a “meaning like ‘ followers.’” The nautical meaning 
will do: “leaders load the leeward [side of the ship],” a good figure 
enough for unwise action when, as the preceding line says, “ Wymmonis 
wyttes ar full of wynd.” In No. 41, 1. 15, the editor should hardly 
have adopted Whiting’s translation of “ With tenes hold he ferd ham 
al” as “ With the old game of tennis he frightened them all.” There 
was no “old” game of tennis; the new one is lawn tennis, invented 
about 1873; in the fifteenth century the game was simply “ tennis,” 
as it is in England to this day, while Americans call it “ court tennis.” 
The meaning of the line must be: “ With ‘ Tenez-hold!’ [a ery before 
play by the server; see Webster’s New World Dictionary] he frightened 
them all.” The last word of No. 29, “ quadenramp,” needs glossing. 
It must be one of their own words used in derision of the Flemings, 
a compound of “ quaad,” bad, as in Chaucer’s Cook’s and Pardoner’ 
Prologues, and “ ramp,” disaster or calamity. 

It is worth mentioning that the Lambeth Palace 306 text of “ Twelve 
Letters Save England” (No. 91) was written by the same rather 
careless scribe who wrote the carol in praise of Edward IV (No. 92). 
It is hard to understand why the last stanza of No. 91 in Lambeth, 
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a benediction, is called a “minstrel” close. There is no indication 
that minstrels, i.e., musicians, had anything to do with either text. 
In the note on No. 47 it might well have been recorded that the 
Trinity College, Dublin, manuscript links the lines on “longe berde 
harteles ” (not printed here) to “ Merlin’s Prophecy” by definitely 
drawn brackets. 

A reflective reading of this admirable anthology leads one to the 
question, “ Why are no comparable verses in English written and 
circulated today?” Facilities for their printed and oral dissemina- 
tion were never greater. An exception can be made for the Republic 
of Ireland, where the English or American visitor may be surprised 
to encounter such a piece as the elegy, generously seasoned with ballad 
rhetoric like “ On the eleventh of November, I am sorry to relate,” on 
Mike Watters and his four comrades, who were killed at Edentubber 
by a land mine as recently as 1957. But elsewhere there is vacancy. 
Is it fear of the libel laws, or the “ intellectual’s ” dread of appearing 
patriotic? It would be a good thing to have some hearty, singable 
political satire or panegyric. Perhaps some poet not inhibited by his 
professorship or his travelling fellowship will try it as he walks out 
one morning in May. 


Wesleyan University RICHARD L. GREENE 


Harold Bloom, Shelley’s Mythmaking (New Haven: Yale Univ. 
Press, 1959. vii-+ 279 pp. $5.00. Yale Studies in English, 141). 
A REVIEWER in the Times Literary Supplement for last 21 August, 
considering some recent books on Shelley, recalled the old story of the 
four writers on the elephant who showed their personal and national 
outlooks in their respective books. He compared Mr. Bloom’s Shelley’s 
Mythmaking to the Polish specialist’s treatise, Elephants and the 
Polish Question, “to the nth degree, remote from objectivity.” The 
present reviewer is reminded also of that other elephant story about 
the three blind men who laid their hands on different parts of the 
beast’s anatomy, the tail, the trunk, the leg, and declared the elephant 
to be a rope, a snake, a tree. No one of them had any conception of 
the whole elephant. 

Mr. Bloom’s subjectivity and blindness, however, are quite inten- 
tional. He is well aware, as his text and his footnotes show, of the 
Whole body of Shelley’s writing and also of the work of other critics. 
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Almost all of these, however, he cites only to declare them “ mistaken 
at every point” (p. 268), haunted by “ Platonics, the specter which 
hangs so heavily over Shelley criticism that one can despair of ever 
lifting it, even in part” (p. 185), failing to realize “the absolute 
cleavage between man and poet,” a failure responsible for “the de- 
plorable nature of the critical result” (p. 102). Only Frederick A. 
Pottle and Northrop Frye escape unscathed. Moreover he sees nothing 
in Shelley’s poetry but the rope-like tail of his own thesis. Such 
poems as cannot be fitted to that thesis, Adonais for example, he 
merely omits from consideration. 

That thesis, if I understand him correctly, is that in many of his 
poems Shelley was creating a myth, which expressed the mutual rela- 
tionship between an I and a Thou rather than the experience by an 
I of an It. This thesis is based on the distinction made by Martin 
Buber between two “ primary words,” J-Thou and I-It. “ There are 
then,” writes Mr. Bloom (p. 1), “two I’s: the I which exists when 
the whole being of a man confronts a Thou, and the I of the other 
primary word I-It, which can never be spoken with the whole being. 
One I exists in the world of experience ; I experiences a ‘ She,’ ‘ He, 
or ‘It.’ The other I establishes a world of relation.” 

This I-Thou relationship Mr. Bloom considers to be the basis of 
the myth which Sheiley creates and by virtue of which he may be 
called “‘a passionately religious poet,’ who formulates his religion 
by the actual writing of his poems, the making of his myths ” (p. 67). 
This myth Mr. Bloom finds affirmed first in the Hymn to Intellectual 
Beauty and Mont Blanc. He traces it through the Ode to the West 
Wind to its culmination in Prometheus Unbound, The Sensitive Plant, 
and The Witch of Atlas. In Epipsychidion he sees the beginning of 
“the downward course of Shelley’s myth, its awareness of its own 
defeat.” In The Triumph of Life he finds that defeat accomplished, 
the I-Thou relationship made impossible by the victory of Life or 
Experience: only the word I-It can be spoken. 

Mr. Bloom’s absorption in the development of his thesis results in 
serious faults in method and in thought. He often uses far too many 
words to establish his point and he frequently labors the obvious, as in 
the long chapter on the Ode to the West Wind, for example, or the 
discussion of the reasons for naming the various nymphs in stanzas 
xxii-xxv of The Witch of Atlas. His dogmatic insistence that his 
interpretation is the only right interpretation sometimes involves him 
in minor inconsistencies. And it certainly leads him to discard most 
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other theories and the support given them not only by scholars’ careful 
reading of the poems but also by the legitimate use of Shelley’s prose, 
his letters, and the poems which Mr. Bloom sets aside. 

The most serious fault of this book I find in Mr. Bloom’s unwilling- 
ness to recognize any part of the elephant (that is, of Shelley’s work 
or of Shelley scholarship and criticism—which, by the way, he seems 
at times to consider mutually exclusive) as important or valid except 
his own ropetail. Is it not special pleading that omits so important 
a poem as Adonats and virtually all Shelley’s prose except the Defence? 
And it seems to me wilful not congenital blindness to insist that the 
Platonism which scholars have found, as the TLS reviewer says, 
“latent or patent in every corner of [Shelley’s] thought and work ” 
is non-existent. Much of Mr. Bloom’s attack upon the Platonists 
seems a kind of shadow-boxing. He would substitute Buber’s Thou 
for Shelley’s or Plato’s Intellectual Beauty and for “every form 
containing ” that Beauty. But in fact he often arrives at the same 
place as the Platonists, as in his excellent comments on the imagery 
of the Hymn and its suitability to the subject. It is in the later, more 
complex poems that his thesis is most apt to trip him up. 

In general, because of his omissions and exclusions, his concentra- 
tion on one “ myth,” Mr. Bloom develops his thesis consistently. Yet 
the reader may well ask what effect that concentration has had on 
his critical judgments. I can understand, even if I do not accept as 
the best and the only interpretation, the presence of the I-Thou rela- 
tionship in the poems discussed through The Witch of Atlas. In 
Epipsychidion I understand the “ myth ”: the I is seeking the Thou, 
or, as I should prefer to put it, the poet is seeking his ideal of love 
and beauty and longing for relationship with it. But I do not under- 
stand the “countermyth.” Do not lines 587-91 merely mean that the 
poet’s words are inadequate to express the quality of “ Love’s rare 
Universe”? The incomplete Triumph of Life certainly “ commemo- 
rates the triumph of . . . experience,” whether we call that experience 
It or not. But we do not really know what Shelley’s, not Rousseau’s, 
answer to the poet’s final question would have been. Is it necessary 
to read that question as a “ despairing cry ”? May it not be a protest 
against a false or partial picture of life? We cannot be sure that 
either tone is unequivocally right. But Mr. Bloom’s interpretation, 
of course, is consistent with his thesis. 

A number of Mr. Bloom’s readings are of at least questionable 
validity. In discussing the admittedly puzzling speech of Jupiter in 
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the opening scene of Prometheus Unbound, Act III, he professes to 
solve the problems of the telescoping of time and the ambiguous Jan- 
guage about the “ fatal child,” the “incarnation ” which rises from 
Demogorgon’s “ vacant throne,” by asserting (p. 132) that “the grim 
secret that Prometheus knows and will not reveal is that Jupiter has 
engendered no child at all. The dialectic has gone into reverse; the 
unbodied fatal child is ‘ unbeheld’ for a sound rez-on: he does not 
and will not exist.” This would be a surprising departure from the 
original myth, nor does Mr. Bloom present any justification for it in 
terms of his own thesis. In view of Demogorgon’s own words, “I am 
thy child, as thou wert Saturn’s child,” to which Mr. Bloom con- 
veniently shuts his eyes, it seems less difficult for the imagination io 
accept the swift passage of time from the begetting to the destined 
hour (even Jupiter knows that the hour is at hand and that it js 
bringing his fatal child), the prolepsis of Demogorgon’s “ vacant 
throne,” and Jupiter’s astonished terror when he sees the awful shape 
his son has taken. In this scene, it seems to me, is a clear statement 
of the characteristic Shelleyan doctrine that tyranny begets its own 
destruction. 

A second questionable reading is that of another difficult passage, 
Rousseau’s vision in The Triumph of Life. Mr. Bloom (p. 263) sees 
it as a symbolic representation of the process of “ passing from boy- 
hood to manhood,” from innocence to experience. Does this passage 
necessarily represent either the process of birth (here I agree with Mr. 
Bloom in questioning the interpretation of Bradley, Stawell, and 
Baker) or that of “growing up”? Is it not rather a vision of that 
lower Paradise so sweet that it obliterates past experience, whether 
of Heaven or of Hell? The light and the magic sounds must be those 
of the dream paradise, not of the life before it; for Rousseau does not 
know whether that previous life was Heaven or Hell. Ile does know 
that what he experienced in sleep still left its traces when he awoke, 
but that for this apostle of natural religion they were soon blotted out 
in their turn by the white light of worldly life. 

In spite of these misreadings and others of less moment, the reader 
will find useful and suggestive interpretations in this book. Particu- 
larly interesting are the comparisons which link Spenser’s Garden of 
Adonis, Blake’s Land of Beulah, and Shelley’s various earthly para- 
dises. They illuminate Shelley’s idea of the mutability of all things 
except the ideal, whether that permanence reside in Shelley’s Eternal 
Love, Plato’s Intellectual Beauty, or Buber’s Thou. And there would 
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be general agreement among scholarly critics on Mr. Bloom’s argu- 
ment that Shelley foresaw, if not the failure of his “myth,” at least 
the threats to its triumph. For Shelley is no ineffectual angel but a 
clear-sighted poet who, though believing in the fulfillment of the 
prophecy that begins and ends in Prometheus, is yet aware of the 
ironic contrasts in experience between “ power and will,” of the fact 
that in his contemporary world “all best things are thus confused 
to ill.” 


Goucher College ELIZABETH NITCHIE 


William Wasserstrom, Heiress of All the Ages. Sex and Sentiment 
in the Genteel Tradition (Minneapolis: The Univ. of Minnesota 
Press, 1959. x-+ 157 pp. $4.00). THE “ morality ” of the litera- 
ture of our genteel age has not often been considered a laudable 
achievement; indeed, most critics—especially foreign ones—have 
regularly derided its writers for being either repelled by or ignorant 
of the roles of sex and love. But this notion is an “ inadequate 
image ” of our past, argues Professor Wasserstrom in this compact, 
excellently organized and wittily written restudy of the genteel tradi- 
tion. “ Morality ” the age had, and sometimes of the sniffed-at stuffy 
sort; but it was also guided by “a moral vision which integrated and 
unified its three leading preoccupations—sex, love, and freedom.” 
Our culture, recognizing moral dualism, sought to establish order in 
individual spirit and in social life; it eventually produced a unique 
and complex literature which posited “the unity of love and the 
interrelatedness of love and freedom.” And, most interestingly, it 
symbolized its dream of the resolution of the dilemmas of love in that 
“heiress of all the ages,” the American Girl. 

Most of Professor Wasserstrom’s analysis of the images of the 
American Girl is devoted to what he terms “the antipodes of love,” 
and he organizes much of his material under paired polarities: Steel- 
Engraving Ladies and Gibson Girls, Lily and Prairie Flower, Nymph 
and Nun, Sugar and Spice. Two other chapters deal with pre-Freudian 
intuitions concerning father-daughter relationships and with the Girl 
as more specific heiress—the new millionaire’s child who so captivated 
and puzzled Europe. Professor Wasserstrom draws from a wide range 
of fact and fiction; but, not surprisingly, he is at his most acute in 
his analyses of James’s heroines in Daisy Miller, The Portrait of a 
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Lady, The Wings of the Dove, and The Golden Bowl. A final chapter 
considers the loss of “ idealism ” after the sexual revolution and sug- 
gests that, with a few exceptions, this loss has brought nausea and 
terror into our fiction. 

One slip may be noted and one unresolved problem raised again. 
As for the first: Discussing James’s “sexual imagination ” in the 
Coliseum scene in Daisy Miller, Professor Wasserstrom senses a sig- 
nificant parallel in Stockton’s “The Lady or the Tiger?” Stockton, 
he says, posed a generation’s dilemma: “ will the Roman lover choose 
the right door and open it to discover the lady, his love [delightful 
sex], or will he choose wrong and be devoured by a tiger [consuming 
sex|?” The dilemma, for contemporaries, was real enough, but it 
was not Stockton’s plot. His fable is not set in Rome and the lady 
behind the door is not the hero’s love; his adored one is the princess 
who sits above the arena and indicates which door to open. Certainly 
Daisy never walked in those precincts. 

The unresolved problem is one highly relevant to Professor Wasser- 
* complexity ” 


> 


. 


strom’s whole argument. Having insisted upon the 
of the genteel age’s debate on the nature of love, he concedes that it 
produced only one genius—James. Other great writers, he adds, have 
to be excluded: Melville because he wrote only one novel (Pierre) and 
Clemens because he avoided such questions. But why was this 60? 
Surely the matter deserves more comment than it receives in the brief 
concluding chapter. 

Professor Wasserstrom himself suggests a final query: has he insisted 
too fervently that we regard American heroines as embodiments of 
certain ideas? There is, obviously, always this danger in the history- 
of-ideas approach to imaginative literature ; and some readers may well 
question the frequent resort to social and sexual data to support his 
interpretations of the girl in literature. But, as he adds, he has not 
distorted the tone of the period’s writing. He has indeed undermined 
our too-easy generalizations about genteel literature, and no future 
student. should neglect his account of what gave that literature its 
undoubted moments of power. 


Columbia University JOSEPH V. RIDGELY 
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Alexander Holder-Barell, The Development of Imagery and its 
Functional Significance in Henry James’s Novels (Bern: Francke 
Verlag, 1959. 215 pp. The Cooper Monographs, ed. H. Liideke, 
Basel, Switzerland, 3). THERE is a capable demonstration in 
this study of some of the uses to which James put his images. The 
scope of the work, however, is restricted almost exclusively to six 
novels: Roderick Hudson, The Portrait of a Lady, The Old Things 
(The Spoils of Poynton), The Ambassadors, The Wings of the Dove, 
and The Golden Bowl. This selection is too meager and unbalanced 
for the author’s stated purpose: “to show the development in James’s 
application of imagery and to demonstrate how the functional signifi- 
cance of his metaphors underwent a similar development.” 

As it turns out, the discussion of images in the three earlier novels 
serves with few exceptions to introduce a discussion of images of the 
“major phase.” Several lengthy articles have already dealt with one 
aspect or another of James’s imagery in particular novels; several 
full-length studies of James’s work deal in part with imagery; and 
Mr. Holder-Barell offers a partial list of these articles and studies in 
his bibliography. With such knowledge, he was over-optimistie in 
hoping to deal adequately with his subject in 157 pages of text, much 
of which is given over to examples of James’s imagery. (An appendix 
supplements the text with additional “ functionally significant images, 
in their entirety.”) The procedure of limiting a study of James’s 
imagery to his novels is, in itself, questionable, since in excluding his 
short stories and novellas it disregards some of his most brilliant 
effects and prevents a consideration of such matters, for example, as 
the relation of imagery to specific themes. 

By “functional significance ” the author has in mind James’s use 
of images to illustrate or to emphasize a point, to help create a charac- 
ter, to express an abstract idea, or to sustain some vital impression. 
These are matters of technique, and in dealing with them the author 
is clear and competent. Of particular interest is the discussion of 
the way in which James revised or added images when he prepared 
the New York Edition of his work. Many of these alterations were 
made in an effort to define a character. How James used special kinds 
of imagery to convey the essential quality of a character is discussed 
along with the use of images to indicate the mental and emotional 
level of characters relative to one another. Little of this information, 
per se, is new to students of James; but the selection and arrangement 
of images is effective and brings out some fresh perceptions. This is 
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particularly true when the author demonstrates how imagery com- 
municates the gradual development of Strether in The Ambassadors 
and the evolution of the character relationships in The Golden Bowl, 
His discussion of iterative imagery bears witness to James’s resource- 
fulness in coping with the difficulties posed for a novelist by serial 
publication. 

The author’s method is weakened by a too stringent limitation. 
Mr. Holder-Barell shows admirable restraint, perhaps, in refusing to 
pursue his analysis of images into seductive psychological or socio- 
logical byways. But section titles such as “ Key Images ” and “ Path 
Images ” suggest the kind of exploration which might have proved 
relevant and fruitful. Instead, “Key Images” jangles a collection 
of similes and metaphors involving keys, while “ Path Images ” leads 
only to a brief comment upon a few road and alley images. The 
Figure in the Carpet would raise no difficulties under this method; 
it would be listed under “ Carpet Images.” Bird and beast images 


* Animal Images,” but so far as their being made 


are investigated in 
to reveal anything significant about James’s creative imagination is 
concerned, they might as well have descended from the ark. 

Mr. Holder-Barell’s reading of James’s novels is intelligent, and 
he exhibits a nice sense of Jamesian values, to the extent which the 
terms of this study permit. Unfortunately, his consideration of 
imagery is limited to similes and metaphors “ consciously introduced ” 
poetic ” metaphor is dealt with 


ee 


by James. The “spontaneous” or 
briefly. Such artificial categories are particularly unsatisfactory when 
applied to a writer whose concern with the aesthetic possibilities of 
individual words amounted almost to an obsession, and whose finest 
imagery functions as symbol. 


Amherst, Mass. HAROLD T. MCCARTHY 


J. Mitchell Morse, The Sympathetic Alien. James Joyce and Catholi- 
cism (New York: New York Univ. Press, 1959. xi-+ 169 pp. $4.00). 
THE Sympathetic Alien is a valuable contribution to Joyce studies 
and furnishes further evidence, if it is still required, of the richness 
and range of Joyce’s thought and materials. In eight related essays, 
linked by focus rather than sequence, Professor Morse examines Joyce's 
use of religious writings, scriptural and medieval, orthodox and hereti- 
cal. The Ayenbite of Inwit, the stories of Cain and Abel, Jacob and 
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Esau; Augustine, Aquinas, and John Scotus Erigena; and, to a lesser 
extent, Loyola and Joyce’s Jesuit schooling are the bases for explora- 
tion: and the book is the more welcome in that Joyce students have 
not tended to be also medievalists. 

The first chapter is a brave beginning: an attempt to survey, in 
minimal space, “ the heretical tradition ” (defined here as “ those who 
have stood for the individual as against the authorities”) and to 
place in this tradition such figures as John Scotus Erigena, Berengar 
of Tours, Duns Scotus, and William of Ockham. The second chapter 
keeps a skillful balance between Augustine’s Confessions and the 
Ayenbite as they are relevant to the matter and structure of Ulysses. 
The Augustinian echoes are clear, and the discussion of Ulysses as a 
“manual for Handlyng Synne” is intensely interesting and provoca- 
tive; but Professor Morse suggests rather than demonstrates that 
Joyce uses the Ayenbite in the framework of the novel. The statement 
that Ulysses “adapts the material of Ayenbite somewhat as it does 
that of the Odyssey” deserves delimitation. One may feel too that 
the word medieval is used loosely and oddly. If Stephen Dedalus’ 
sense of sin at not serving “the end he had been born to serve” is 
“medieval ” (p. 34), Stephen has some curious medieval bedfellows, 
many of them unindoctrinated in Catholicism—and the assorted com- 
pany does Professor Morse’s general thesis of Catholic influence no 
good. ‘To argue similarly that “ Joyce’s hard-won temperance had 
essentially the same spiritual motive as that of a medieval Christian ” 
(p. 35) is similarly suspect. 

The chapter on John Scotus Erigena would profit from a more 
thorough treatment of his thought. Lacking it, the reader may feel 
that the debt to Erigena is overstated, that Joyce’s use of sexual 
deviation—more especially the hermaphroditic shifting and merging 
of the sexes in Ulysses and Finnegans Wake—might come as well 
through Freud, Krafft-Ebing, or Greek myth. 

Two of the most helpful chapters in The Sympathetic Alien con- 
cern the roles of Cain and Abel, and Jacob and Esau. The explora- 
tion of Joyce’s “ heretical ” preference of Cain and of his orthodox 
subjection of Esau illuminates the other shifty twins of Finnegans 
Wake, the annotation of which is the most pressing need in Joyce 
studies. Not all of Professor Morse’s annotations seem to me to be 
correct. They are at times uninformed, as in the failure to recognize 
the reference to Finn’s dream (later interpreted as portending a 
Viking attack) that two seals came from the sea to suck his breasts 
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(p. 43) ; or strained, as on pp. 40, 57, 63, and 122. The first passage 
needs no other explanation than the proverbial “ You can’t have an 
omelette without breaking eggs ” ; for the elaborate explication (“heir’s 
hair and smell of hay”) of the second may be substituted the “ hayfoot- 
strawfoot ” story of the army recruit, which Joyce uses repeatedly; 
Jute’s “beuraly ” should not be read as “ butterly,” since beurla js 
Irish for the English language; and “cong ” undoubtedly owes more 
to the Cross of Cong than to congener. These are, of course, small 
points; and I mention them only because I share the conviction that 
Finnegans Wake is a very great and difficult book which must be ade- 
quately annotated before it can be adequately criticized. 

I do not share all of Professor Morse’s convictions. I would take 
issue with him on several points, some of them more relevant here 
than others. I would differ with his views that Plato’s treatment of 
the artist in The Republic is ironic (pp. 126, 127), that “ Shem is 
never seen except through the hostile eyes of Shaun” (p. 87), and 
that Gabriel Conroy in “ The Dead” “is to redeem himself by dying 
for others. He is to become a Christ figure” (p. 110). A more 
general issue is Joyce’s aesthetic, which is seen, in Chapters III, VII, 
and VIII, as deriving from Augustine and Aquinas. Balancing theme 
and theory, Professor Morse decides that Joyce is indebted to Aquinas 
for the ethic of fortitude (which manages to sound much like “ nega- 
tive capability ” [p. 97]) and to Augustine for the theory of “ the 
godlike artist.” The conclusion is, in effect, that Joyce substituted 
the artist for the god of his early training: “when he worked he 
consciously imitated Augustine’s God ” (p. 152). 

It is easier to dispute the first contention than the second. Pro- 
fessor Morse’s case for “applied Aquinas” rests on his uneasy but 
persistent identification of Joyce with Stephen Dedalus, and to make 
this identification is to denigrate Joyce’s great comic and satiric 
gifts—clear, at least in intent, as early as Stephen Hero and mag- 
nificently developed in Ulysses and Finnegans Wake. (An equivalent 
identification is troubling in a brief discussion of prudery [p. 41], 
which decides that because his characters find sex “perverse and 
sordid,” Joyce does also.) In one sense “applied Augustine ” is less 
susceptible to attack than “applied Aquinas,” since every artist is 
necessarily the divinity of the world he creates. But Professor Morse 
is writing not of every artist but of Joyce; and his case is, finally, 
not proven, for lack of evidence. The sharp satiric sense of human 
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absurdity—including the artist’s own—-which animates Joyce’s work 
probably indicates that the evidence is not forthcoming. 

It is a tribute to The Sympathetic Alien that what one most wants 
from it is more—more evidence, more examples, more details. In a 
book subtitled Joyce and Catholicism one would be glad to find some 
treatment of the structural use of Finnegans Wake of the doctrine 
of the Fortunate Fall, of the mass, and of other Catholic ritual. (The 
lack of this treatment tends to strengthen my uncertain opinion that 
Joyce’s use of Catholic texts and materials, like his use of Vico, is 
more nominal than real. The word) thing technique includes, of 
course, the name> work.) Yet The Sympathetic Alien makes no 
claim to completeness. Among its virtues are its economy, its range, 
and the overall restraint of its claims. It is suggestive and fertile; 
several other studies should spring from it. The style is admirably 
clear and lively; and if it is occasionally marred by a fondness for 
paradox or by an incongruity of tone, there is ample compensation in 
Professor Morse’s wit and learning. 


Connecticut College M. L. JARRELL 


Bruce W. Wardropper, Historia de la poesia lirica a lo divino en la 
Cristiandad occidental (Madrid: Revista de Occidente, 1958. x -+- 
345 pp.). THE present volume, the title of which indicates it to 
be a history of the religious parodying of secular lyrics in Western 
Christendom, is the first book-length study in comparative literature 
to be published by Professor Wardropper, already distinguished as a 
Hispanist. As such, it provides a general European perspective upon 
an area of literature hitherto chiefly studied in fragments by the 
usually nationalistic historians of literature; what had often been 
viewed, with provincial myopia, as an anomalous genre peculiar to 
certain periods of Spanish, Italian, English, French, or German litera- 
ture can now be seen in terms of a pattern of “ geistliche Kontra- 
fakturen ” ranging all the way from the centones virgiliant of the first 
century to the Negro spirituals, or jazz hymns, of the twentieth. 

The thirteen chapters of this book form two distinct groups: the 
first four and the thirteenth constitute a predominantly theoretical 
introduction and conclusion to the subject as a whole; the intervening 
chapters (V-XII) provide a more historical inventory of notable 
examples of “ rifacimenti ” or “ contrafacta.” “Contrafactum ” is in 
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fact the term which Professor Wardropper himself considers most 
internationally appropriate for the sort of poem to which his study 
is devoted; he defines it as “a literary work . . . whose profane 
meaning has been replaced by a sacred meaning ” (p. 6; in each case 
it is I who translate from the Spanish). He immediately distinguishes 
such religious parodies of specific texts from a similar transformation 
of more general themes; the latter leads straight to allegory, he 
believes, and as such has already been more or less adequately studied, 

The remaining three chapters of the theoretical introduction treat 
what Professor Wardropper considers to be a basic ambiguity in ortho- 
dox Christian theology. On the one hand, the World, the Flesh, and 
the Devil traditionally constitute an infernal trinity, absolutely antago- 
nistic to God; on the other hand, all things were created by God, are 
related to Him, and are thus at least potentially good. It seems to 
me that one may exaggerate the possibility of a virtual Manicheism 
within Catholic theology; even St. Augustine, of course, does not 
allow for the existence of anything substantially evil. But there is, 
if not in the metaphysical, at least in the ethical doctrines of Chris- 
tianity enough discrepancy between what I shall for convenience call 
the ascetic and the humanistic positions to allow for Professor 
Wardropper’s basic ambiguity. Thus, to what extent, in the patristic 
cra, were Christians to reject or to accept the world’s pagan culture? 
There was definite difference of opinion. Fortunately for Christian 
humanism, St. Augustine, in the De doctrina christiana, hit upon 
the “spoliare Aegyptios ” formula (Wardropper, pp. 31-32), which 
allowed for wholesale cultural borrowing, provided the purposes of the 
borrower were always devoutly Christian. This permitted Christian 
poetry to be built with material quarried from such solid pagan sources 
as Virgil and Ovid. Any ambiguities that resulted (Fortuna as god- 
dess, angel, force of nature, or handmaiden of God?) symbolize the 
growing complexity of Christian culture, philosophic and poetic, and 
begin paving the way for the mature syntheses of Aquinas and Dante. 

Hence Professor Wardropper’s neglect of Dante, especially in his 
chapter on divine and human love, is to me quite surprising. Dante’ 
great poetic and theological feat of grafting divine grace upon courtly 
love in the figure of his lady (see especially Professor Charles Single- 
ton’s Essay on the Vita Nuova) certainly merits more than a very 
brief mention (p. 60). In this chapter, as a matter of fact, the author 
himself seems to prefer the ascetic pole of the theological dilemma: 
“ Between eros and agape the only connection is that they are referred 
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to by the same word in modern languages: amor, amour, etc.; love, 
Liebe. ... The description of divine love in human terms is a 
pis-aller, the only merit of which is that it follows a precedent fur- 
nished by God Himself. God became man in order to redeem men 
and to reveal Himself in terms intelligible to men” (pp. 59 & 65). 
3ut this merit seems hardly negligible, whether seen from a theo- 
logical or a poetic point of view. In any case, Professor Wardropper 
chooses as the archetypal conversion of erotic into divine love, not the 
Vita Nuova, but the Song of Solomon, no doubt more relevant to St. 
John of the Cross and, perhaps, to the Renaissance pastoral, but cer- 
tainly less central to the main poetic tradition of love in the Western 
World. 

Finally, Chapter IV is a survey of attitudes toward poetry itself. 
There never seems to have been opposition to strictly sacred poetry ; 
but was profane poetry to be considered in some sense inspired and 
true, at least redeemable, or was it essentially a deceptive and immoral 
fiction? Here again we can identify the ascetic and humanistic 
parties; only the latter could defend the use, in devout contrafacta, 
of quite profane lyrics. 

The historical inventory is divided into eight chapters, of which the 
first three bring us up to the Renaissance; then four chapters take us 
through the sixteenth century to 1625 (two of these chapters deal 
exclusively with Spain, three with folk poetry and dances) ; a single 
chapter covers contrafacta since 1625. Individual sections are devoted 
to developments in Provence, Italy, England, France, and Germany ; 
but, for obvious reasons, in a version of the book directed at a Spanish 
reading public, Spain is treated in fuller detail. 

Yet even the sections on Spain, representing the bulk of the author’s 
first-hand research, could be considerably expanded. For example, 
Juan de Andosilla y Larramendi’s Christo Nuestro Sefior en la cruz, 
hallado en los versos de... Garcilasso de la Vega . . . (Madrid, 
1628), though a brief werk, deserves more than a note to the effect 
that it is “very difficult to find” (p. 289). The copy in Madrid’s 
Biblioteca Nacional (R-4495) reveals it to be a poem on the Cruci- 
fixion in irregular, unrhymed stanzas of seven- and eleven-syllable 
lines taken from different parts of the works of Garcilaso; marginal 
notes indicate sources by page and line numbers in the Tamayo de 
Vargas edition. The “aprobacién ” of a famous royal preacher, Fray 
Hortensio Félix de Paravicino, is enthusiastic; even during Lent, he 
says, “no he melindreado leer versos que buscan al que debo predicar, 
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Jesucristo crucificado.” The compiler claims his to be the first cen- 
tones in any modern language. His introductory sonnet begins, 
“Tuyo el jardin, y tuyas son las flores, / Garcilaso, que liban mis 
desvelos,” and ends “. . . flores ha sido para ser panales ” ; this feeling 
of indebtedness to Garcilaso indicates steadfastly humanistic sym- 
pathies, for the compiler nowhere condemns as worldly the thoroughly 
secular verses which he wrenches from their context and uses to 
describe the Passion of Christ. 

Finally, a word concerning Professor Wardropper’s concluding 
chapter. In it he attempts to answer his own question, “ How does 
one explain the mediocrity of these poets?” (p. 321). He speaks of 
their allegory or sacramentalism which tends “ to eliminate the mys- 
tery from Christianity” (p. 327). His essential line of reasoning 
seems to be that the Christianity of the masses is spiritually inferior 
to that of the theologians and mystics; that the “ contrafactistas” 
wrote for these masses, to which they themselves belonged, and there- 
fore must necessarily have written inferior poetry (see pp. 322-323). 
Such reasoning is certainly questionable and perhaps irrelevant. The 
fact is that contrafacta, as poetry, are sometimes far better than 
mediocre. For example, Lope de Vega’s religious parody of Garcilaso’s 
sonnet which begins “ Cuando me paro a contemplar mi estado” is 
clearly superior, in its tercets at least, to its textual source of inspira- 
tion (cf. pp. 269-271; for a fuller treatment see the second of Pro- 
fessor Edward Glaser’s Estudios hispano-portugueses). That such 
imitation of a model can not lead to first-rate poetry is a premise 
(p. 319) with which neither the Renaissance poet nor the modem 
critic need necessarily agree. 

In conclusion, many amplifications with regard to specific Spanish 
and Portuguese contrafacta could no doubt be made. But the author 
himself recognizes that his history is “necessarily incomplete and 
provisional ”; the comprehensive study of such a broad field could 
only be the result of years of work by a team of specialists. Mean- 
while this survey of the field, though perhaps attempting to achieve 
a premature synthesis, may usefully be read by all students of medieval 
and Renaissance poetry, who would no doubt appreciate an appro- 
priately expanded English version. 


Dartmouth College ELIAS L. RIVERS 
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Jean Orieux, Bussy-Rabutin, le libertin galant-homme (Flammarion, 
1958. 314 pp.). SEVENTEENTH -century memoirs give birth 
to twentieth-century biographies. The memoirs of La Grande Made- 
moiselle have produced no less than three books within the last four 
years. Now the memoirs of Bussy-Rabutin have borne fruit. 

An incorrigible gossip and a brilliant wit, with a style so polished, 
so fine-edged, and so deft that even his victims sometimes felt more 
astonished than hurt, Bussy-Rabutin has had the misfortune of being 
overshadowed by his equally brilliant cousin, Mme de Sévigné. 
Histories of French literature scarcely mention him. Fifty years ago 
Gérard-Gailly published a sound and scholarly book about him. Since 
then he has received only the most casual mention. No man ever 
lived who appreciated attention more than he; but the bad luck which 
helped wreck his career continues to pursue him in posterity. Even 
in such searching and detailed studies as those of Magendie, Pintard, 
and Bray, he remains a vague and marginal figure, condemned to 
inhabit indices and footnotes, simply because he was an untheoretical 
honnéte homme, an unerudite libertin, and an unprofessional critic. 

M. Orieux has helped to redress this imbalance. He has written 
the sort of book that his subject deserves. In fact, he seems to share 
Bussy’s keen appetite for life, his gift of shrewd observation, and his 
devoted admiration for one Roger de Rabutin, comte de Bussy. Bussy 
led an exciting life: a duel, an abduction, a fateful love affair, im- 
prisonment, and exile, astonishing feats of daring, boisterous 
debaucheries, passionate friendships, spectacular enmities, soaring 
ambitions, and bitter disappointments. M. Orieux’s account of these 
tragicomic episodes, supported by frequent but judicious quotations 
from Bussy’s memoirs, is actually more readable and entertaining 
than the memoirs themselves. His own commentary on Bussy, and 
on the atmosphere in which he lived—“Vair du temps ”—is brisk, 
perceptive, and unencumbered by scholarly prudence or reticence. 
His approach to every aspect of the subject is fresh and vigorous. It 
is easy. for example, to dislike the chevalier de Méré, but it takes a 
skillful hand and a sharp tongue to put him in his place as neatly 
as M. Orieux does in this casual footnote: “Je n’ai su voir en ce 
Monsieur qu’une sorte de codificateur du type pisse-froid, sans génie 
naturel, sans naturel, et sans vivacité dont le mérite fut de bien 
représenter dans sa personne et de bien redire ce que les meilleurs 
de ses contemporains faisaient, écrivaient, ou pensaient. C’est a ses 
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“5 


derniers que j’ai donné place, car la vie me parait plus exemplaire 


qu’un catéchisme sur l’art de vivre” (p. 73). 

Even those who object that this is unfair to Méré will probably 
find M. Orieux’s enthusiasm for the vitality of his contemporaries 
stimulating and infectious. It is true that he exaggerates and over- 





simplifies. He has his heroes—les gaulots, a witty, bold, and outspoken 
lot, who live for honor and glory and who despise bourgeois morality— 
and his villains—the prototypes and progeny of Tartuffe. When 
Bussy, the leading hero, goes into exile the hypocrites take over, 
There are times too when M. Orieux relies too heavily on native insight 
and too little on the texts. It is wrong to say that Mme de Sévigné’s 
religion was not heartfelt (p. 53). It is misleading to refer to Saint- 
Evremond’s portrait of Bussy without pointing out that its authen- 
ticity is in doubt (p. 254). But these flaws do not really impair the 
value of this book as a portrait of Bussy and his times. Basically this 
biography is both reliable and entertaining. It deserves to be widely 
read. 


Indiana University QUENTIN M. HOPE 


Renée Waldinger, Voltaire and Reform in the Light of the French 
Revolution (Geneva: Droz, and Paris: Minard, 1959. 118 pp.). 
THIS monograph, one of several recent contributions to our knowledge 
of Voltaire’s political ideas and aspirations, sets out to determine the 
relationship between “ the most characteristic representative of French 
political thought in the eighteenth century ” and the men who drew 
up such documents as the Cahiers de doléances of 1789 and the Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man. Mrs. Waldinger has undertaken the 
herculean task of sifting the entire literary output of a prolific writer 
in order to evaluate all pertinent information, and in doing so, she 
has come to see in Voltaire’s writings, not a fixed political doctrine, 
but one that grew and evolved in the course of sixty years until it 
closely paralleled the expression of public sentiment during the early 
years of the French Revolution. She has divided the subject matter 
of her study into three main periods, the first and by far the longest 
embracing Voltaire’s entire literary activity prior to his establishment 
in Ferney. It is characterized by the fact that as a reformer he limited 
himself to exposing specific abuses that had come to his notice. The 
second period comprises only the years from 1762 to 1768, when 
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certain instances of particularly heinous persecution, above all the trial 
and execution of Calas, combined with a reading of Beccaria’s treatise 
Dei Delittt e delle pene, aroused him to a far more sweeping campaign 
in favor of justice and equality before the law. Finally, Mrs. Wal- 
dinger distinguishes the last decade of Voltaire’s life, when he became 
ever more convinced that justice without humanity was not enough 
and when he attempted to implement his campaign in favor of a more 
equitable system of taxation by giving relief in various practical ways 
to those for whose welfare he felt responsible. 

After outlining this gradual evolution of Voltaire’s thought, the 
author turns in her last chapter to the question raised at the outset, 
namely, what was his personal share in the ideals proclaimed and the 
legislation enacted after 1789? She recognizes in passing that the 
indirect, not to say involuntary, effect of his writings was the most 
far-reaching: Whereas he had no desire whatsoever to overturn the 
monarchy, his incessant attacks on the Church, which under the ancien 
régime was inseparably bound up with the throne, fatally tended 
toward the destruction of all monarchical institutions. On the positive 
side, Mrs. Waldinger recognizes the impossibility of isolating the in- 
fluence of any individual philosophe on public sentiment, but rightly 
insists on the high degree of similarity between the popular demands 
of 1789 and the message emerging from Voltaire’s total work. In this 
connection, a large number of sometimes isolated statements are seized 
upon to establish the thesis that it was the experience of a lifetime 
rather than any preconceived notions that gradually, but with ever 
increasing momentum, impelled his writings in the direction eventually 
taken by the early legislators of the Revolution. In view of this thesis 
it is not surprising that the importance of the Lettres philosophiques, 
coming as they do very much at the beginning of his literary career, 
should be minimized: According to Mrs. Waldinger, the stay in Eng- 
land chiefly had the value of opening Voltaire’s eyes to the significance 
of its empirical philosophy and experimental science, whereas the 
earlier part of the work, dealing with the religious and political state 
of the country, merely provided tangible illustrations for notions 
already well established in the author’s mind. 

It is sui prising to find that the writings which fall into the period 
between the English journey and the establishment in Ferney are 
largely ignored, except for the correspondence. Actually, many of the 
older Voltaire’s most progressive ideas may well stem from his ab- 
sorbing occupation with history during those thirty years. Mrs. 
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Waldinger makes a good case for his political liberalism, although she 
glosses over his worship of great rulers and of enlightened despotism, 
She defends persuasively his stand in favor of the French government 
during the dispute with the Parlements because the latter were, in 
spite of their claim to represent the people, bulwarks of bigotry and 
reaction among the institutions of the time. Very appropriately she 
points out to what extent Voltaire’s demands for the reform of crimi- 
nal law had already been anticipated by Montesquieu and also the 
manner in which his mentality, lacking the detachment essential for 
a legal frame of reference, hampered him in coming to definite con- 
clusions on certain crucial issues, e. g., his conviction that in certain 
instances torture could serve a useful purpose or his slow awakening 
to the fact that any form of slavery is incompatible with the principle 
of human dignity. On the other hand, it was Voltaire’s keen sensi- 
tivity to individual abuses particularly repugnant to him that enabled 
him to raise his voice against the prison conditions of the time in a 
spirit that remains pertinent today. 

It is undoubtedly hard to generalize about the attitudes of a thinker 
as unsystematic as Voltaire, and Mrs. Waldinger’s understandable 
desire to do so sometimes leaves the reader faced with a dilemma: 
Voltaire, we are told, found superstition preferable to atheism, but 
condemned the latter much less harshly than he did fanaticism. Since, 
however, he believed that superstition invariably breeds fanaticism, the 
two statements taken together have all the appearances of a vicious 
circle, unless we admit frankly that most men are sometimes incon- 
sistent and that Voltaire, in this respect, was eminently human. Wi 
should therefore be prepared to recognize the existence of a dichotom 
between the abstract thinking of the philosophe and the practical tum 
of mind of the reformer, but this solution would run counter to thi 
author’s thesis that all Voltaire’s ideas can be traced back to specifi 
experiences. Her attempt to rationalize every one of his theories in 
this manner is responsible for some rather dubious conclusions, io 
if his insistence on the necessity of subordinating the Church to thi 
State can be attributed to his reaction to the mistrial of Calas (1762), 
as Mrs. Waldinger seems to imply, then how can we explain the fact 
that he took this position ten years earlier, in the “ Poéme sur la lal 
naturelle ” 7 

These are matters of detail in an otherwise stimulating and informa- 
tive discussion. The most serious shortcomings of the monograph are } 
undoubtedly the author’s totally un-English style, most striking m 
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her translations from the French (e. g., Montesquieu “ has presented 
human nature with its titles ” for “‘ Restored to the human race its 
birth right ”), but by no means confined to these, the numerous mis- 
spellings, perhaps due to the circumstance that the English text was 
printed in France, and certain glaring instances of negligence in foot- 
notes and bibliography, such as obliviousness to the fact that Lanson’s 
edition of the Lettres philosophiques has two volumes. 


University of Connecticut PAUL H. MEYER 


H. Dieckmann and J. Seznec, eds., Diderot et Falconet. Corres- 
pondance; les six premiéres lettres (Frankfurt /Main: Vittorio 
Klostermann, 1959. 73 pp. 2 plates. Analecta Romanica, Beihefte 
zu den Romanischen Forschungen, 7). PROFESSORS Dieckmann 
and Jean Seznec have rendered a considerable service in presenting 
this very thorough critical edition of the first six—and probably most 
significant—letters exchanged between Diderot and Falconet, his 
friend the sculptor. For the first time we have a truly authentic text, 
faithful to the best manuscripts and accompanied by informative notes 
and variants which include the numerous revisions and additions made 
by Diderot’s son-in-law, M. de Vandeul, possibly according to verbal 
or written instructions given by the philosopher himself. What is 
more, we can now read Falconet’s replies (also with variants) to 
Diderot, and these help immeasurably to illuminate the nature of 
the debate instituted by the two men and the position each assumed. 
In addition, the very complete and authoritative introduction is a 
model of devoted, painstaking scholarship and perceptive interpretation. 

Although Diderot’s fame rests primarily on his activities as an 
Encyclopedist, novelist and critic, these eloquent and often moving 
and poetic letters are invaluable and deserve wider recognition, for 
they reveal his innermost thoughts as an artist and philosopher who, 
before Stendhal, had a passionate belief in the beneficent role of the 
“happy few.” Here we witness Diderot’s noble idealism pitted against 
Falconet’s hardheaded realism, often verging on cynicism, over this 
perennial issue: should the creative individual prize and strive for the 
recognition of future generations and work with the idea of posterity 
in mind, or, turning his back on a doubtful gamble whose outcome is 
at best hazy and uncertain, ought he to forget this posthumous and 
elusive reward and concentrate instead on living in the present, 
pleasing his contemporaries and himself, and accomplishing his task 
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the best he can? While the philosopher upholds the former viewpoint, 
the sculptor adopts the latter. Moreover, Diderot sets forth that the 
greatest masterpieces were inspired by the hope of artistic immortality, 
The discussion starts as a friendly, informal debate “au coin du 
feu,” soon to be continued in epistolary form. But Diderot and 
Falconet are quickly forced into irreconcilable positions and, sum- 
moning all the arguments, examples and rhetorical skill at their eom- 
mand, grow irritated and embittered, and sometimes end up quibbling 
over minor points. Nevertheless, this controversy has performed the 
useful function of causing Diderot to state as explicitly and con- 
vincingly as possible the reasons for a belief which is particularly dear 
to his heart. He knows that he is in the right and that it is preferable 
to be a “ fou estimable ” than a cold positivist, in spite of his oppo- 
nent’s insinuations that he reasons like a dreamer living in a world 
of his own. For how could one endure the injustices, persecutions or 
indifference of an unenlightened public, without this confidence in the 
favorable judgment of posterity? How could one go on confronting 
the innumerable problems of creative work and face everyday vexa- 
tions, without this sublime goad which stirs the imagination and fires 
enthusiasm? And what Falconet does not know is that Diderot has 
already staked his hopes on posterity, for tucked in his portfolios, 
among his “ papiers,” are the manuscripts of La Religieuse and Le 
Neveu de Rameau, soon to be joined by other masterpieces such as 
Le Réve de d’Alembert and Jacques le Fataliste, all awaiting post- 
humous publication and recognition. It is therefore hardly surprising 
to see Diderot, moved to a lyrical outburst, express his ideal in a 
beautiful and poetic analogy, although he fully realizes that his exalted 
vision will only meet with skepticism : 
Parce qu’il est doux d’entendre la nuit un concert de fifites qui s’exécute au 
loin et dont il ne me parvient que quelques sons épars que mon imagination, 
aidée de la finesse de mon oreille, réussit 4 lier, et dont elle fait un chant 
suivi qui la charme d’autant plus, que c’est en bonne partie son ouvrage, je 
crois que le concert qui s’exécute de prés a bien son prix. Mais le eroirez- 
vous, mon ami, ce n’est pas celui-ci, c’est le premier qui enivre. 


And further on: 


Ce n’est ni moi, ni Pierre, ni Paul, ni Jean qui nous loue; c’est le bon goft, et 
le bon godt est un étre abstrait qui ne meurt point. Sa voix se fait entendre 
sans discontinuer, par des organes successifs qui se succédent les ums aux 
autres. Cette voix immortelle se taira sans doute pour vous, quand vous ne 
serez plus; mais c’est elle que vous entendez a présent, elle est immortelle 
malgré vous, elle s’en va et s’en ira disant toujours: Falconet, Falconet! 
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But the irascible, stubborn and sober-minded Falconet refuses to be 
enticed by such an attractive perspective and his defensive, sometimes 
ill-humored, reaction to Diderot’s appeal is no less interesting to study: 
it shows a practical, down to earth artist who considers his work more 
as a craft than as an apostolate and fears, more than anything else, 
to become the dupe of his illusions. At the same time, however, he 
is sensitive enough to be almost painfully conscious that not only is 
he fighting on unequal terms (writing is a medium in which he feels 
ill at ease) but that the role he has selected is the more ungrateful one: 
Vous croyez que le pressentiment de cette jouissance future est inhérent en 
nous, qu’il nous est naturel. Je vous assure que plus je cherche en moi, plus 
je trouve qu'il ne m’est pas naturel. . . . J’ai beau frapper, cette idée ne 
me répond pas. ....« J’ai fait sans elle deux ou trois morceaux qui peut-étre 
ne seront pas méprisés de la postérité, s’ils y arrivent. . . . J’avoue que ma 
ténacité est rebutante. Je ne veux pas voir plus loin que mon nez; je suis 
fait pour ramper. Tout cela est vrai. 

Here indeed is an instructive study in contrasts between two funda- 
mentally divergent temperaments: the enthusiast whose spirit delights 
in soaring to higher spheres of speculation, and the pragmatist who 
is exclusively concerned with concrete and immediate reality. Curiously 
enough, each man seems to have received from posterity exactly what 
he expected. Whereas Falconet’s fame has somewhat dimmed (he is 
known today as a very competent, but not transcendent, sculptor), 
Diderot’s stature has been growing steadily and, of all eighteenth- 
century authors, he is the one to whom time has been kindest. 

In his masterful introduction Professor Dieckmann does justice to 
the rich ramifications and meanings of the controversy, and offers 
important insights into the psychological undercurrents and complex 
motivations underlying each man’s attitude. As for the editor’s ob- 
servations on difficult problems of manuscripts and revisions, they are, 
as usual, carefully thought out and scrupulously detailed. Let us hope 
that this excellent edition will help focus attention on one of the most 


fascinating documents in the history of ideas. 


Columbia University GITA MAY 


Charles Baudelaire, Petits poémes en prose, ed. Henri Lemaitre 
(Paris: Garnier, 1958. li-+ 265 pp. Classiques Garnier). UN- 
LIKE the famous critical edition of the Fleurs du mal published by 
José Corti in 1942, M. Lemaitre’s edition of the Petits poémes en 


prose is by no means a compendium of all that is known or surmised 
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about Baudelaire—the writer, the thinker, the lover. Although his 
edition may not be quite so useful to the scholar as the one compiled 
by Mm. Crépet and Blin, it is definitely more discriminating. Even 
when M. Lemaitre brings to bear biographical material, it is in every 
instance the intellectual or literary development of the poet which he 
is trying to elucidate. Nor will the reader find much source material 
in the form of quotations from flocks of lesser writers whom Baudelaire 
is supposed to have remembered while composing the Spleen de Paris, 
However, M. Lemaitre has endeavored to show the direct influence of 
Edgar Allan Poe’s Tales on the prose poems—an influence which jis 
strongest in the narrative passages and in Baudelaire’s successful 
attempts at creating suspense and mystery. 

M. Lemaitre’s usual method, in explaining the various poems, is to 
quote relevant passages from other writings of Baudelaire, in particu- 
lar from the art criticism and the Journauz intimes. In thus attempting 
to explain the author by his own words, the critic performs a useful 
task: one that will not lead either himself or his readers astray. More- 
over, the introduction, supplemented by the notes, offers an unobtrusive 
but certainly worthwhile interpretation of the work as a whole. M. 
Lemaitre is primarily interested in Baudelaire’s esthetics, and the 
Spleen de Paris appears to him as a successful demonstration as well 
as a confirmation of the poet’s philosophy of beauty. In this respect, 
it is safe to say that practically all the essential texts pertaining to 
Baudelaire’s esthetics are quoted in full or in part within the volume. 
The keystone of this interpretation is Baudelaire’s own dichotomy 
between eternity and modernity, together with his association of beauty 
with the bizarre, which M. Lemaitre transforms into: “le refus d’ad- 
mettre l’incompabilité de l’insolite et du quotidien. . . .” (p. XXI) 
And the critic is not afraid to underline the fundamental ambiguity 
of Baudelaire’s world vision: 

Or ce méme monde moderne a pourtant donné naissance & un étre qui réunit 
en lui la supréme ambiguité, mais encore faut-il que l’artiste sache le voir et 
le décrire, jusque dans la plus quotidienne de ses surprises. (pp. XVIII-XIX) 
This insight leads the critic to a useful generalization concerning the 
special qualities of prose poetry as a literary genre: 

Ainsi ec’est bien par l’insertion réciproque de Vinsolite et du quotidien que 
se définit la poésie en général, et la poésie en prose en particulier: ear la 
poésie a l’avantage de rendre compte de cette insertion @ l'état naissant, pour 
ainsi dire. (p. XXV) 

It would thus seem that prose poetry remains closer to the original 
insight than verse—a closeness that would imply greater sincerity and 
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authenticity in the Petits poémes en prose than in the Fleurs du mal. 
Later in his introduction M. Lemaitre claims that: 


... tout se passe comme si les poémes en prose avaient été concus comme 
une sorte d’exploration, si possible exhaustive, du domaine de |l’insolite- 
quotidien, qui enferme . . . la totalité méme des images intérieures du moi, 


de ’humanité et du monde. (pp. XXXII-XXXIII) 


M. Lemaitre does not limit Baudelaire’s achievement in prose poetry 
to this intellectual exploration, for he stresses the stylistic efforts in- 
volved and especially the conscious design on the part of the poet to 
create a new literary genre, containing as it were the best elements 
of Poe’s Tales and of Bertrand’s Gaspard de la nuit. Incidentally, 
the critic is somewhat unjust towards the unfortunate Bertrand in 
seeing in his poems only the “ pittoresque ” (p. 6) and la “ recherche 
de l’impression rare” (p. 7%), for in some respects his pioneering 
prose poems, based almost exclusively upon the verbal translation of 
plastic and musical images, are more “modern” than Baudelaire’s 
efforts, closer to Rimbaud’s Jlluminations, to Reverdy’s Ltotles peintes. 
As M. Lemaitre has himself frequently remarked, the Petits poémes 
en prose tend to be narrative, anecdotal and even moral—literary 
qualities which are carefully avoided by many active practitioners of 
the genre. 

Although M. Henri Lemaitre’s comments on the various poems are 
always illuminating and to the point—an infrequent feature in critical 
editions, where an illusory completeness is sometimes preferred to 
relevance 





he rarely goes beyond the realm of ideas in order to expli- 
cate a poem verbally and structurally. While the Spleen de Paris does 
not lend itself to exegesis as readily as the Fleurs du mal, there 
remains much to be done in this respect. In addition to the ambiguity 
of the “ monde moderne ” and of Baudelaire’s “. . . deux postulations 
simultanées, l’une vers Dieu, l’autre vers Satan,” there are verbal 
ambiguities, paradox, playing with words, conceptual equivocations. 
M. Lemaitre does however stress parody in the Petits pocmes en prose, 
particularly in “ Le Mauvais Vitrier ” in which he sees a degradation 
of the Faust myth. 

In these days of existentialism, of engagement, of situation, of 
Sartre’s attacks on Baudelaire and other poets, it might be interesting 
to examine in this respect differences in approach between the /leurs 
du mal and the Spleen de Paris. It would appear that Baudelaire in 
his later work had more clearly taken a position and assumed a sense 
of responsibility in regard to his times: see “ Assommons les pauvres,” 
for his “ political ” attitude, for his anticipation of some of Nietzsche’s 
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ideas. Moreover, many of the poems contain a strong ethical element. 
stated much more explicitly than in the Fleurs du mal. Not infre- 
quently, a moral conclusion, couched in rhetorical prose, tends to 
weaken the poetic impression, for it appears as an unnecessary inter- 
vention on the part of the author: e. g. in “ Le Vieux saltimbanque ” 
and in “ Mademoiselle Bistouri.” It would be therefore important to 
define Baudelaire’s somewhat impulsive engagement, which tends upon 
occasion to make him the spokesman of the downtrodden whose dignity 
he upholds against the vulgarity of the bourgeoisie. And perhaps the 
essential element in the prose poems is their deep humanity or rather 
their exploration in depth of human relations. In conclusion, it might 
be said that Baudelaire who, in the Fleurs du mal, subordinated and 
instrumentalized his “ moi ” in order to achieve esthetic success, makes 
use, in the Spleen de Paris, of his own ego in order to enter into close 
relationship with other beings. It is more often than not a question 
of situating his own person in an already existent world, for which 
he has some responsibility, rather than the creation of an imaginary 


c bP 


or “ surnaturalistic ” universe. 


University of California, Los Angeles JUDD D. HUBERT 


A. R. Chisholm, Mallarmé’s L’A prés-midi d’un faune: An Exegetical 
and Critical Study (New York: Cambridge Univ. Press, 1959. 35 
pp. $.95. Originally publ. in 1958 by Australian Humanities Research 
Council, 2). IN this brief study it is fun to see the Professor 
Emeritus of French at Melbourne University, who has devoted many 
valuable and pioneering pages to Mallarmé, return to the prime sources 
of his literary feeling and speak with such admiration and hence 
juicily refreshed insight of the poem which Valéry once called “ the 
most accomplished of the French language.” Some of the newer 
voices on the subject sound sapless by comparison. Consider for 
example the cacophonous comments of Professor C. A. Hackett in the 
Introduction to his Anthology of Modern French Poetry; after having 
read through the poem without reward he quotes four lines and brings 
himself to allow that these are rather nice: “ That we are surprised 
by the vitality is some measure of the emotional aridity of much of 
Mallarmé’s work.” And, later: “ Mallarmé’s accomplishment is pri- 
marily a technical one.” Personally, ever since my later teens I have 
always found L’Aprés-midi d’un faune as ravishingly sensual, from 
the first Renoir-like apparition of “ Ces nymphes ” to the erotic climax, 
as Debussy obviously did. For true emotional aridity one may safely 
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recommend the academic critic, including that sophisticated “ new’ 
variety which is so sensible, civilized, mature—and murder to beauty 
or invention. In this as in other quarters romantic, “ idealistic ” 
commitment to rock-bottom values is giving way to empty verbaliza- 
tion. Just as an eminent stylist like Pascal knew that there are times 
when it is appropriate to repeat words, Professor Chisholm, despite « 
lifetime of teaching, knows that there are moments at which it is right 
to come out and say “the Aprés-midi is one of the most exquisite and 
really poetic poems ever written.” 

Chisholm’s latest contribution, while offering reassuring evidence of 
heart, is modest in scope. Mondor’s Histoire d’un faune has much 
more to say about the probable sources and the surrounding milieu, 
Noulet’s Guvre poétique de Mallarmé goes farther into textual con- 
siderations. But this little plaquette is useful anyway: it identifies 
and accurately traces some main themes (sensuality, memory, dream, 
art), pins down some details of décor or “ topography,” and effectively 
captures the mood of the whole for a valuable reappreciation. On the 
other hand, the poem calls for a richer commentary ; the actual close 
scrutinizing of the text here runs to a few pages only and speaks 
directly of only a very few lines. Moreover, at almost every point of 
his commentary Mallarmé’s meaning goes well beyond Chisholm’s 
indications ; and not just to over-subtle eccentrics but to sober scholars 
who have illuminated these meanings in previous essays on the subject. 
For example, it is not clear whether the “illusion” (lines 10-11) 
which “ escapes from the blue eyes ” of the chaster nymph is enhanced 
or dissipated—and so much the better poetically. Mauron plumps 
for the heightening, Chisholm the lessening, why not either, in the 
Faun’s unsure mind? Considering that Mallarmé is indeed, as 
Chisholm avers, trying to “take back his own” from music in this 
piece,’ such a fluttering tentative query, perhaps in an unsure key or 
mode or through the unresolved chords of appogiatura, is of the essence 
of good music (Brahms, Debussy), and poetry can afford some of it. 





Likewise for an earlier passage: 


Mon doute, amas de nuit ancienne, s’achéve 
En maint rameau subtil, qui, demeuré les vrais 
Bois mémes. ... 


Chisholm comments: “ The heaviness of sleep (amas de nuit ancienne) 
has left the Faun uncertain. But his uncertainty seems to be dispelled 

*It would be pertinent to recall his rejoinder to someone’s remark that 
Debussy had set his poem to music: “Je croyais l’avoir mis en musique moi- 


méme.” 
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(mon doute s’achéve) as he grows more lucid and alert.” This is fine 
but scarcely sufficient. An earlier version of the poem, Improvisation 
d’un faune, had: 

Mon doute, loin ici de finir, se prolonge 

En de mornes rameaux; qui, demeurés ces vrais 

Massifs noirs. . . 
In other words, made possible by the ambiguity of the final choice 
s’achéve, we may become aware of a counterpointed theme of familiar 
Mallarméan metaphysics: Old Night pushes fingers of negation, like 
the ink-strokes of the tree-etching which is beautifully created here- 
with, into awareness as doubt or analytic consciousness which tells the 
Faun he must have been dreaming. Which does not so much contra- 
dict Chisholm as add to our wonder at the old magician Mallarmé. 
Wearily one must repeat that this is not just an arid game—though 
the exegete, forced to delve into proofs, may seem to be playing one— 
for a sensitive reader undoubtedly intuits these concurrent and fluidly 
interwoven themes just as he does in music, though he might be hard 
put to demonstrate them. 

There are various other such complex images *—the lily, the divided 
tuft, the grape-skins, the pomegranate—to which Chisholm could well 
have devoted more of his space. But, as he promised us further studies 
of this kind on the Aprés-midi d’un faune and Mallarmé generally, 
we probably ought not to quibble about what he has not done but 
applaud what he has. And wish there were more like him. 


Stanford University ROBERT GREER COHN 


Reuben A. Brower, ed., On Translation (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
Univ. Press, 1959. xi-+ 297 pp. $6.50. Harvard Studies in Com- 
parative Literature, 23). “SAY what one will of the inadequacy 
of translation,” wrote Goethe to Carlyle in 1827, “it remains one of 
the most important and worthiest concerns in the totality of world 
affairs.” That pithy judgment could be juxtaposed to many others 
(e. g., “translation is sin”) culled from the valuable and provocative 
critical bibliography collected by B. Q. Morgan at the end of this 
volume. Few will doubt that Goethe was right as they finish this 
collection of essays by established authorities on many facets of the 
problem. Discounting those few, all of the rest of us should be 

*Some of these have been considered passim in my @uvre de Mallarmé 


which also deals at length with the sound-symbolism and general poetics 
Chisholm seems to imply have never been discussed (p. 34). 
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grateful to R. A. Brower for bringing together in volume 23 of 
Harvard Studies in Comparative Literature several views on an ever 
timely problem which has too often been ignored as beneath the 
dignity of serious scholars of foreign languages and literatures and 
of the humanities in general. 

The book is divided into three sections, the last being the bibliog- 
raphy mentioned above. In the first section, following the economical 
and enlightening introduction of the editor, are nine essays by working 
translators on the problems peculiar to translation from biblical 
tongues, classical languages, French, German, Russian, and Chinese. 
In Part II, the seven essays deal with problems of a more general 
nature covering approaches to translation from philosophic, methodo- 
logical, linguistic, and technological (machine translation) points of 
view. 

In the two sections together are reflected practically all the positions 
which it is possible for a translator to take: translation word for word, 
translation by re-creation, translation of the spirit of the original, 
translation of the information of the original. Had there been the 
possibility of reducing these viewpoints to one approved method, so 
many essays would have been unnecessary. But as Morgan shows 
amply in his bibliography, the aims of “ information, adaptation and 
reproduction ” (as Goethe put it) have continued to furnish the poles 
about which the art of translation can be discussed, from 46 B.C. to 
the present, with social and cultural determinants underwriting now 
one, now the other aim. Perhaps the preponderant discussion in 
Part I centers about the translation of poetry (as opposed to prose) 
or, at least, of artistic writing, as was perhaps natural, given the 
nature of the essays: Eugene Nida on Bible translation, Dudley Fitts 
on Spanish and Greek poetry, Richard Lattimore on Greek drama, 
Rolfe Humphries on Latin verse, and Jackson Mathews on the prob- 
lem of translating poetry (e.g. Valéry) in general. There is perhaps 
visible here too much consciousness of the purported “ impossibility ” 
of translating poetry as if poetic translation were, alone, artistic and 
difficult. Doubtless the problems involved are different and more 
concentrated than those of prose translation but certainly not so 
different as to encourage basic approaches and aims of translation 
valid only for poetry as opposed to those for prose. Jackson Mathews 
appears to have found his own solution for the recurrent problem 
of information translation as differing from freer poetic re-creation: 
both should be presented, a prose version for information printed 
en regard and a re-creation in poetry presented to the reader in isola- 
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tion. Nabokov, in discussing the problems inherent in Englishing 
Pushkin, takes an opposite stand and finds that the only reasonable 
approach is an eminently scholarly one which brings to bear upon the 
text every kind of historical, cultural, linguistic, and biographical 
footnote capable of enlightening the reader. Fitts and Lattimore seem 
tempted with the idea of interposing their critical tastes on the uneven 
quality of the original but, fortunately, they return to the position 
that the translator must “ translate in full.” Fitts (p. 43) has indeed 
strayed from the pithiness of Martial with his 

Haughtiness? 

Hell, no. 
Humanity. 


But his accompanying justification gives valuable insight into the 
involved critical judgment demanded of the conscientious translator. 
Eugene Nida’s article on principles of biblical translation gives, 
perhaps, the most valuable systematic suggestions on the whole general 
operation of the transference of a message and, in his case at least 
(if not generally agreeable to his colleagues), “the meaning must 
have priority over stylistic forms” when circumstances demand the 
sacrifice of one or the other component. His abstraction of all lan- 
guage into object words, event words, abstracts, and relationals, would 
seem valid for all problems of translation and, indeed, for communica- 
tion in general. Rolfe Humphries has some very reasonable things 
to say about meter; his article is a gem of humorous common sense. 

Justin O’Brien, Vladimir Nabokov, and Achilles Fang, in general 
recommendations based on problems peculiar to French, Russian, and 
Chinese, all seem to underscore, in eminently level-headed fashion, 
the sober erudition which the prospective translator must bring to 
his original text and the fidelity to that text, even when unclear, 
which his demanding craft implies. “ Often, most always, it is the 
least well written sentences, the ones the author wrote most hastily, 
that cause the translator the most trouble,” O’Brien quotes Gide as 
saying. Fang very wisely concludes, reflecting the careful distinctions 
made by O’Brien and Nabokov, that “we should certainly abstain 
from reading our favorite theories into innocent texts.” As Nabokov 
makes clear, one of the best ways of doing so is to bring to bear upon 
the text all the translator can possibly know about its creation (to his 
essay here he brings much information on Pushkin’s dependence on 
French translations). Whether or not poetry is indeed so special a 
problem in translation, the counsel of these last three essays would 
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seem to temper some of the freedom to re-create the spirit (as opposed 
to translating the meaning expressed in discrete but actual words) 
hinted at by the earlier articles on poetry. Two short essays by Edwin 
and Willa Muir on translating from the German are honest if slight 
and somewhat irresponsible in generalities. 

The second part of the collection contains an excellent essay by 
Renato Poggiolo on the critical and interpretive role of the translator. 
“What moves the genuine translator is not a mimetic urge but an 
elective affinity: the attraction of a content so appealing that he can 
identify it with a content of his own, thus enabling him to control 
the latter through a form which, though not inborn, is at least con- 
genial to it.” Poggiolo here comes as close to a final word on the 
form-vs.-content discussion as exists anywhere in the collection, and 
he makes clear the combination of craftsman and literary critic that 


characterizes the good translator-—“ learner, teacher, ... humanist, ... 
humanitarian Aufklirer, serving even higher causes than the aesthetic 
education of the human kind.” Willard Quine’s essay, “ Meaning 


and Translation,” attempts to abstract the whole of the translator’s 
problem into a definition of empirical meaning by way of using the 
example of a hypothetical, hitherto unknown language. His obvious 
sympathy for the logical symbolists (Carnap et al.) makes clear the 
basic philosophic implication of translation as communication of 
meaning. In a tightly organized development of how meaning must 
be conveyed in the area of a new language for which no lexicon exists, 
he concludes that “stimulus meanings of observation sentences [these 
are terms he gives to the incipient breakthrough to meaning in lan- 
guage] aside, most talk of meaning requires tacit reference to one’s 
own system of the world, the best that one can muster at the time.” 
Thus, there is less sense in judging merits of translation “the farther 
we get away from sentences with visibly direct conditioning to non- 
verbal stimuli.” Reuben Brower continues in this vein with a his- 
torical study of seven translations of the same passages of Agamemnon. 
“Translations” he says, “ forcibly remind us of the obvious fact that 
when we read, we read from a particular point in space and time.” 
The “literary work in isolation” seems difficult to envisage when 
confronted with practical problems of the translator. Brower shows 
convincingly the value of all facets of translation for the literary 
historian and the historian of ideas, too often, alas, the very scholars 
who consider translation a servile “half-sister of true literature.” 
Douglas Knight adds to this point of view with an essay on translation 
in the Augustan era, a study in the connection between intellectual 
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climates and the translations they produce. His recommendations as 
to the major attributes of the translator (pp. 196-97) are succinct 
and well taken. John Hollander makes good use in his essay of the 
distinctions between “ version” and “theme” familiar to French 
schools although his subsequent insistence on the parallels in the world 
of theater and dance risks losing sight of a basic difference between 
‘interpretation ” of a text and its “translation.” Roman Jakobson 
provides a valuable linguistic insight into the problems of trans- 
lation; as he so rightly remarks: “ Languages differ essentially in 
what they musf convey and not in what they may convey.” The final 
article by Anthony G. Oettinger touches on the problems involved in 
machine translation (of Russian in this case). Such machine trans- 
ference, as he points out, is “not an idle dream” but clearly, also, 
not an operating reality. In a very real sense, his sober description 
of the preparation of materials for the machine is final tribute to the 
craftsmanship, erudition, judgment, and art of the human translator. 

In a book where so much of the printing involves foreign symbols, 
it would be miraculous not to find slips in proofreading (e. g. p. 172, 
myth for mythe). The editors and publishers are to be complimented 
for a very careful edition. The book, of necessity, lacks any final 
hard and fast rule as to what ideal translation should be. Even the 
one conclusion, offered by the editor in the introduction (“ that the 
translator is a ‘ creator,’ that like the original author he is ordering 
and expressing experience in dramatic and rhythmic speech”) seems 
unjustified in the light of the articles discussed above. The alternate 
aims and ideals of the translator remain very much as they seem 
always to have been. But we should be grateful to this collection of 
essays for reaffirming that truth in clear terms for those self-styled 
arbiters of good usage (their own) who damn any translation that 
does not coincide with their own taste. We should be grateful also 
for the reaffirmation of the too often forgotten truth that translation— 
far from being a hack and a poor cousin in the house of ideas and 
intellect—is centrally involved in any consideration of a linguistic, 
literary, philosophic, or historical nature, and that literary criticism 
and the humanities in general can never disown it. All intellectual 
and aesthetic pursuits fall eventually on the need for communication 
in words; translation becomes therefore at every crucial point in 
human existence the handmaiden of all knowledge in a cosmopolitan 
and interdependent society of men. 


Brooklyn College J. ROBERT LOY 
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